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EW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. — ST. 
GEORGE'S and ST. JAMES’S HALLS. The first 
Chamber Concert and second performance of the season will 
take place in St. way s-hall on Wednesday next, April 24th. 
Beethoven’s ry aN E flat, Schubert’s Sonata in A minor, 
Mozart’s Trio for Piano, Clarinet, and Viola, will be the principal 
instrumental works. "Pianist, Mr. Charles Hallé ; it 
Mdme. Pauline Lucca. Tickets, stalls, 10s. 6d. ; 5s., 2s., Is. 
At the Hall and musicsellers’. 





T. GEORGE’S HALL.—OPERA PERFORM- 
ANCE, on Frida; evening, April 19, by the London 
Academy 0 Music. ig. Schira’s opera, “ MINA,” will be 
resented, with scenery, costumes, orchestra, and chorus. 
Mins Miss Hillerten ; Jenny, Miss ‘Jennings ; Count Dorville, 
r. J. W. Turner; Ulric, Mr. D. Ryan ; Ritson, Mr. Pellissier ; 
vie, Mr. Criddle. Conductor, Signor Schira, Also will be 
resented the comedietta, ‘‘ ANYTHING FOR A CHANGE.” 
Mokets, Stalls, 5s., 28. 6d. ; gallery, 1s. 


Ts ORPHEONIC OCTETT, comprising two 
Sopranos, two Contraltos, two Tenors, and two Basses, 
with Pianoforte Accompanist and Soloist, under the direction 
of Mr. J. A. SMYTH, will —_es at the Opening of the Inter- 
national Exhibition, South msington, April 27th. Appli- 
cations relative to engagements to made to Mr. Duncan 
Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


N R. W. H. CUMMINGS has the honour 


to announce 4 - first performance of his 
NEW CANTATA, 


“THE FAIRY RING,” 

will take place on FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 24th, 1872, at 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. Principal Vocalists : Miss Edith Wynne, 
Madame Patey, Mr. W. H. Cummings, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 
The Band will be complete, and comprise Members of the 
Orchestra of the Philharmonic Society, &c. Solo Harp, Mr. 
John Thomas. The Chorus will consist of Mumba e of the 
Choir of the — — tt, Ee the kind permission of the 
Directors and Mr. J Second Part of the Pro- 

me will be a Miscellaneous Selection of Music. The 
following eminent artists will also appear : Madame Lemmens- 


Sherrington, Mr. Patey, Mr. Maybrick, and Madame Arabella 
Gelder Conductors, Mr. F. Stanislaus and Mr. Joseph 
Barnby. Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; xe 5s.; area and gallery, 1s. 
Tickets to be obtained of the rincipal music-sellers, and 
Chappell and Co., 50, New Bond- Fm 


ISS KATHARINE POYNTZ’S THIRD AND 
LAST CLASSICAL CONCERT, Thursday, April 25th, 
St. George’s Hall, at 8 o’clock. The programme neludes Vocal 
Concerted Selections by Mozart, Spohr, Rossini, and Auber. 
Mozart’s Grand Sonata in D for two pianofortes. Vocalists, 
Mesdames Poyntz, Jessie Jones, Osborne Williams; Messrs. 
Raynham, Jefferys, and Maybrick. Instrumentalists, Madame 
Henrietta Moritz and Miss Clara Gottschalk. Conductors, Mr. 
Francesco Berger and Mr. Osborne Williams. Tickets, 10s, 6d.. 
8s., and 1s., at Lamborn Cock aud Co.’s, New Bond- street ; St. 
George’ s-hajl, &e. 


224, DORSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 
Mipame SIDNEY ‘PRATTEN begs to inform 

her friends and pupils that she has removed to the 
above address, and that she continues to give lessons on the 
Guitar and Concertina.—March 20th, 1872. 


ADAME BODDA PYNE og Louisa Pyne) 
and Mr, FRANK BODDA to " peeeed their 
removal to No. 4, Colville-gardens, Bayswater, W 


Ms BERRY-GREENING requests that all 
communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 


sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 


of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


ME. A. LOCKWOOD, having | returned to 
London, will accept engagements as Soloist and to 
Lessons on the Harp.—81, Albert-street, Regent’s Park, N. 


R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
address is 68, Sr. AUGUSTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-SQUARE, 
or or Cramer & Oo., 201, Regent-street. 


M& JOHN RHODES ES gives Lessons as usual 
— on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Joun Ruopgs, Croypon, §. 


TS QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, ae: 
rg a gh ghee concerts, 


lectures, wedding breakfasts, o 
rea te. poly Hall ROBERT COCKS, Pro- 


HE PRECES and RESPONSES with LEEEANS 


Choir ( eri and my pe WwW. Shctra, 


t 6d, 
Burrn & Sor, 16,7 74, and 72, oh FA alg 


murs FOR PRONUNCIATION IN SINGING, 

y for 9 SELF-SUPPORTING ACADEMY, 
GEORG! , with letters from CH. GOUNOD, 
Bisicr Hons w 7 IOLEDSTONE, M.P., and Sir JULIUS 






































TITO MATTEDS 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITIONS. 








o 
~ 


Grande Valse.» Solo.. 


Ditto. Duet coccccceccccccccccce co vcccesecce 
Second Valse (Bouquet de Fleurs), Solo ....seceeeeeee 
Third Valse (Fenella). Solo ....ccceceseceseceeececece 
I Puritani (Grande Fantasia), Solo...esecesececeseeees 

















NEW SONGS AND PIANO- 
FORTE MUSIC. 


pete NEW meter 





a. ing Miss Fennell. Gabriel. 4s. 
BETT Fa Oia. Hemaset gum Genned, 4s. 
BIONDINA. Ch. Gounod. 

NSC. HE. HE. Walter Maynard. s 
CONSCRIP, Virginia Gabriel. 


FOR THEE TO LIVE OR DIE. English Words to “ Heureux 
sera le Jour.” Ch. Gounod. 


4s. 
HEUREUX SERA LE JOUR. Ch. Gounod, 4s, 


JOY. Rondo Finale. John Barnett. 4s. 
KING AND THE BEGGAR MAID, THE. W.C. Levey. 86. 
LAST WORD AT THE GATE, THE. ©. Marriott. 3s. 


LORD, WHOM MY INMOST SOUL ADORETH. InC and 
E fiat. Dr. Ferdinand Hiller. 4s. 

LOVE’S pe ek og prete ©. Bell. a, 
MAGIC OF MUSI In C and F, 




















~ a &c. Price One Shilling. Goppanp and Co., 4, 
place, Regent-stieet. Second Edition. 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 








5 0 
6 0 
5 0 
5 0 
ee ©, THE. W. ©, Levey. 48, 
Pas de Charge (Morceau de Salon). Sol0......ssseeeee+e 4 0| OH, WILLIK BOY ‘COME HOME. Virginia Gabriel. 4s, 
Tl tramonto del Sole, Solo ....s.cceeseseseeeeeeeeeeeee & 0) ONLY A LITTLE GLOVE. Virginia Gabriel. 4s, 
Tl folletto (Galop de Concert). Sol0......seseseeeeseeee 4 0 vettienie | — oats - —R. _ eS 
Un Sogno d’Amore (Nocturne). Solo . 00 cece ve 40 nia Gabriel. 4s. 
Addio del Passato (de Verdi). (Transcription varie) Solo 40 s UMMES b Bape ABS SINGInG, 72. Ed, Reyloff. 3s, 
Una notte d’Estate (Nucturne). Sol0.,.scscscsseeseeee 4 0 nia Gab: 
Etude de Concert. Solo ...scsceseccererecccccsvssecce 5 O yy Ome. Bust — Poniatowski, 4s, 
Dancing Leaves. Solo ...ccssecseceeevescscveseese sees . ° TO THE EVENING STAR, | Doyne C. Bell. Ris 
Mergellina (Barcarole), Sol0..sscsseceseceerevceeceees . A old Tours, 
Ta Harpe (Romance). S010 ne 4 0| WEPRAISE THEE, 0, OURGOD. Sir Jullus Benedict, 4s 
Souvenir d’Italie (Nocturne). S010 ..ssseseeeeeseseeees : ; sia PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
La Gaité (Scherz0). Solo ..sscscccccececsesececeveveeee ESMERALDA, (W.C. a he W. Kuhe. 4s. 
The Fairy’s Reverie, Solo ...ssssccesecceseesseseseeee 4 0 ~oone w er weer w wee ke Richards. 4s. 
La Mandoline (Etude Caracteristique). Solo............ 4 0| GLOOMY WINTE 0 Emile » 
ad a THE. E. Wg — 4s. 
Oh dear, what can the matter be. (Transcribed.) Solo.. 4 Olson NO. Teresa Carren: 
Qnadrille Brillante (for Piano) lst set. Solo ......006. 4 0 VOUTEFUL DREAMS. H. eteshit 4s, 
a no Duet .......... 4 0| ZELMA. Nocturne. F. Archer. 38 
D/O Walts, Gdlo....csrcccccccrccscccrcscccccccccccece & 0 SIR J. BENEDICT’S NEW PIRCES. 
Non 6 ver. (Brilliantly Transcribed.) Solo...sss..s008 4 0 AW EVENING THOUGHT. | Song rang words. a 
Bloom is on the Rye. (Brilliantly Transcribed.) Solo., 4 0 iver 
Marche Orientals (Bottesini), (Brilliantly Trenseribed LUSITANIA. Grande Marche. Solo, 4s. ; Duet, 5s. 

SY eietsnag.ne oun ceases 6 a o JULES ROCHARD'S EASY PIECES. 
Orphee aux Enfers (Divertissement) Duet . ccccscccccce 6 O a ati DANUBE WALTZES. (J. Strauss.) Sim- 
meheerineyiay— ramon g)) Tk a 
Foo di Napoli (Tarantella Bevignanl). Duet............ 5 0| MIGNOMETTE 1S Champion.) 2s. P 
Une Per (Morceau de Salon). S0l0 ..sssssetecseeeeee & 0 gary. (Vi ye 
Le Nid et la Rose (Melodie), Solo ....sseseesseeeeeeee 4 © | THE MILLER OF THE D. Old English Molody. 2s, 
Galop de Concert (Le Bearnais), Sol ..sssseeseses 5 0 DUFF AND STEWART, 

‘Tis the Harp in the Air (Wallace.) (Brilliantly Tran- 147, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 

scribed.) Solo. sesceeceeeecees(Just Published) 4 0 Pane nae 
Avant la Danse (Valse Romantiqu). Solo 56 0 ust . P 
La Lyre (Nocturne). S010 .....+++.« a 40 DE PARIS’S POLONAISE inlA. 

Fantastique. "Bolo sees 5 0 e Price 4s, 
ee London and Brighton: Cramer and Co. 
EW AND BRILLIANT COMPOSITIONS FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE, 
. “Flou-Flou.” Masurka de salon. A. Noyer. 4s, 
VOCAL MUSIC ** Coquette.” hg ag em os. 
“ ” er. 
Che giojat (Valzer.) Sung by Mdlle. og — Chant du Soir.” aed pose 
ant 6 Qe oe eee Coralline Valse (Iilustrated), Edmond Wiehler. 4s, 
Published) 4 0| " pablished b: es Sreap & Co., St, James's Pianoforte 
Non so Perché (Melodie-Valzer), Sung by Malle. and Music Gallery, 19, Piccadilly, W. 

Colombo, Solo «...seeeee coccccccccces & O wn rn 

The forsaken Nest, “Te nidabandonné* (wang by Mame, ESSRS. ROBERT COCKS an 
Bettini). Sol 40 announce that they have Just Issued their 3 iT of 

Teel ye . = ” ith ‘En Aish : 4 French NOVELTIES for 1872, containing all the newest songs, duets, 
Never more, ‘‘ Non é ver,’ “wit glish an piano solos, dances, &¢. Will be forwarded post free on appli- 

words. Solo ..sserees a sherk 3 4 ©} cation. i mata ih eid ie ¥ 
a ee a hs Maps atin ¢ Case |e RA, highly tefl GREEN CATALOGUE is How 
Non torno (Romanza). Sung by Signori Ciabatta e Cara- sedy, and may be had on spr raIC. 1 BOK Caprice for the 

Voglia, SOLO .ssscccecesecveveveeceeeseeseseserenes 40 rte. By L Liebich (the first he composed), and per- 
Lo scapato, Sung by Mr. Santley. Solo ....sesseeese- 4 0| formed by him at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, nay oe 
Deh Parla (Romanza). S010. ....sssseeseeeeeeresseeree & 0 | and twice encored. de bg dy b-fary 

4 0| same composer, “Les du Tyrol,” & com; plece. 
To la Perdei (Romanza). SOlO sescsececeseeveveseneees te. 
Tornera (Romanza). BOlO .osccccecccccecces 40 OBERT COCKS and Co.’s HIGHLY POPU- 
Ma cosa vuoi da me (Canzonetta). Solo . 40 R LAR MUSIC.—Hamilton’s Modern I 
Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Mdlle. Carlotta Patti. " Solo 5 0] Piano, 830th Edition, 4s, Hamilton's » Noten pesos Se Oe 4 
La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr. Lewis Thomas. Bolo 4 0 Sing ¥ = og eel pont five “nd Sache? 
Mergellina. Sung by Signor Stagno. Solo ......s++0++ @ 0} va ton's Dictio of 8600, Mulal 
Il Farfallone. Sung by Signor Ferranti. Bho. ko ccccee 69 1s. Clarke’s Slealon of cerns 
Un Rosajo (Romanza). Sung by Signor Cotogni. "folo.. 4 0 Weat’s a catering 10 the Thomy of a2 
Nienve per Forza (Canzonetta). S010 ..sseesseserereecs 4 0} 1s. New Bar q 
R. poe Tores pat 
For in 
affections uf throat, ha mai d its high character for 
tury, and flattering testimonials recei' 
PUBLISHED BY gate of "porn ablache, and many of the 
Le , fully estab ries. 
ROMER r should be without this invaluable Lasenge, 
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MINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
__ PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
7, ANZIBAR. By CAPTAIN R. F. 
BURTON, 


2 vols. 8vo. 





iA 


UL XDER THE SUN. By G. A. SALA: 
) 


1 vol RVo. 


MVE COURT OF ANNA CARAPA. By) 


Mrs. ST. JOHN. lvyol. 8vo. 


{ORTIES FROM “GIB,” in quest of 
b ;, Sensation and Sentiment. By E. DYNE FENTON. 
vo 
YOPPIES IN THE CORN. 
Author of ‘‘ The Harvest of a Quict Eye.” 


RTHUR WILSON. 


vols. 


Sy the 
1 vol. 


A Story. In 8 


] ENISON’S WIFE. By Mrs. ALEX- 


ANDER FRAZER. 2 vols. 


{AVED BY A WOMAN. By the 
S Author of ‘“‘ No appesl,” ae. y 


3 vols. 
OVE AND TREASON. 
LAND. 8 vols, 
OUGH BUT TRUE. 
_ST. CLARE, 1 vol. on} 
ENDER TYRANTS. 


VEREY. 3 vols. 


By W. FREE- 


By VERNON 


By JOSEPH 


(AHRISTOPHER DUDLEY. By MARY 
J) BRIDGMAN. 


(uuren AND WIFE: a Question of 


Celibacy. By ROBERT ST, JOHN CORBET, 8 vols. 


{HE WAS YOUNG AND HE WAS 


kK) OLD. By the Author of * Lover and Husband.” 8 vols, 


(eas TRYST. By the Author of 
* Lost Sir Massingberd.” a 
(ARAINGER'’S THORNE, By THOS. 


J) WRIGHT. 8 vols. 


READY-MADE FAMILY; or, The 
Life and Adventures of Julian Leeps Cherub. A Story- 
8B vols, 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 6s. 
I GONE: A TRAGEDY. 
By GEORGE FRANCIS ARMSTRONG, B.A., 
Professor of piety and Knglish Literature in the Queen's 
University in Lreland. 
Standard. 

“ He) has both power and passion, as well as originality.... 
Readers will be attracted by the vigour and boldness of the 
story here told them. A modern tragedy, with the scene cast 
in Italy, is in itself a sufficient claim to notice.. .. Real poetic 
taste and feeling.” 

Saturday Review. 

““We regard ‘Ugone’ as a composition of really remarkable 
performance, and of genuine promise, It is a relief to come 
across a volume, undertaken by a young votary of imaginative 
literature, which consists of a completely worked-out con- 
ception, aud is not made up of one larger fragment, giving its 
name to the book, and a good many smaller fragments, called 
‘other poems.’ A man does well and wisely to attempt a longer 
flight, and to put his capabilities to their best use, if he comes 
before the public at all. We believe that Mr. Arntstrong has it 
in his power to write a very much better drama than ‘ Ugone ;’ 
but ‘Ugone’ deserves all the praise due to an early study, 
worked with energy and care, and a great deal of real insight.” 


Spectator. 

“ The main subject of the drama is the struggle of the hero's 
soul between love and revenge. He loves a fair English girl, 
and this love is leading him to peace; but he has the sense of 
great wrongs brooding in his breast, wrongs done to his house 
in past time by enemies who still live and flourish ; wrongs 
daily suffered by himself from the society which spurn him in 
his fallen fortanes. As the scales are trembling in snepense 
there come new and unpardonable injuries to turn the balance 
agaiust the better cause, and the play, which is of a very 
sombre hue, ends in crime and disgrace....Marina [is] a 
thorough Italian woman....We like Mr. Armstrong. best in 
his descriptions of seenery....But the whole is carefully 
written, in language well chosen, with metre that seldom fails in 
melody.” 

Orchestra, 

** After pale colourless imitations of Tennyson, and the mock 
materialiame which follow in the track of Swinburne, it is 
refreshing to come upon the evidence of original power in a 
poet. Mr. Armstrong may claim that honourable designation 
without impeachment. is verse is melodious and attractive, 
«.++A tragedy in blank verse, and numbering two hundred and 
fifty pages !....The poet has a quick eye for character, and an 
artist's faculty for reproducing it. If his work is over-elaborate, 
the elaborations are good; if his arena is crowded with per- 
sonages, these personages have each his own life and cha- 
racter....There ave several +ub-histories, which march side b 
side with the principal story....A perfect picture of nort 
Italian scenery, painted with the hand of a master. But 
*Ugone’ was written in Italy, and the passion and music of its 
pages have a savour of the land.” 


E. MOXON, SON & CO., Dover Street, W.; and 
1, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 
WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 


“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 28. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 28.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 14. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. RERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medimval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and _  PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, [stria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 63. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM. 
and - BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 
6s. 4d. : 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8, JAMES, and S. BASIL. 4s, ; by post, 4s, 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s8.; by post, 3s, 2d. 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L, Advent to Lent; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each Vol. 5s, 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C, C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 68.; by 
post, 6s. 6d, 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, Is. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with thie 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s, 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood. With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. 
by post, 3s. 10d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 8s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C, White, S. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 


and other 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Kach 10s, 6d. ; by Post, 11s. 6d.; it had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. I. On Pagssyrertanism and Iavineism. 
Vol Il. On Axasaptism, the Inpgraypents, and the Quaxgns. 
Vol. ILL. On Meruopism and Swepensonraians, 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romanism 2 Vols. Each 4s. 6d.; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 


4s.; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. [rons, D.D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘“‘It formed 
he hasis of Tract 9).”"—British Magazine. 1%.; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
by Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s, 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOM on the INCARNA- 
TION. 68.; by post, 6s, 4d. 


WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 

Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 48. 3d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


1s. 5d. 
INCENSE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 


1s. ; b oo, 1d. 
OSWALD. the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 








J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 


Just Published. Price 5s. ; by Post, 5s. 6d, 
AYLAND WELL. A Tale. By C. A.M. W 
Author of ‘‘ The Fate of Sacrilege,” d&c., &e. : 
London: J, T. Harns, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 4 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. . ’ 





Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 
A MARCIA NUZIALE, 
by JOHN RHODES. 


London: Swirr & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W, 


Composed 





A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 


( ; EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup 
2d. a pint. J 
GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
For Puddings, Custards, or’ thickening Broths, &c. To be 
through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. pm 
Manufacturers, GeyeLin & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer 
chants, Belgrave House, Argyle-square, King’s-cross, Londoo- 
W.C. 
Sherry, Port, Cham’ 1, 24/., 30/., 86/., 40/., per dozen, 
Claret, Burgundy, Hack, 12/., 18/., 24/., 30/., 36 
Old East India Madeira, 54/., 60/., 80/. 
These wines are warranted genvine, 


” ” 
’ 





BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & COS 
PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru. 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


JRAMER & CO.’8 BRIGHTON BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 





al 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRIGES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL, 


THE BEST ann CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 


GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction GRatTIs. 
Tlustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free 
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THE LOVER'S TOUCHSTONE, 

When flowers begin to droop their leaves 
For want of dew and rain, 

A shower will soon restore the bloom, 
And make them fresh again ; 

But broken stems will never more 

see rain or dew the bloom restore, 


When in affection’s sacred soil 
Our virtues disagree, 
The tender plants will soon revive 
By breath of charity. 
But hearts all cold the token give, 
That broken stems must cease to live. 


When dust has settled on the urn 
Of rare and costly mould, 

The busy hand will soon remove 
The dust from flowers of gold; 

But shattered glass of crystal fair 

Will never more be fit for wear. 


And so it is when human hearts, 
Like altars made to burn 
The incense sweet of love’s pure gift 
To fill the memory’s urn,— 
Are fires unlit by vestal flame 
That cannot long abide the same. 
GLOWWoRM. 








PROVINCIAL. 

Sir Sterndale Bennett's * May Queen” and a mis- 
cellaneous selection of music was performed at the 
Music Hall, Birkenhead, on Monday last, The prin- 
cipals were Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Jessie Bond, 
Mr, Montem Smith, and Mr. Thornton Wood. 





Mr. Richard Younge’s—Comedy Company, are 
playing to large audiences, at the Aberdeen Theatre. 
Mr. Robertson’s “ Caste” was played on Monday 
and Tuesday evenings, the chief réles being sus- 
tained by Miss Fanny Brough, Miss Brunton, Miss 
Benyon, Messrs, Younge, Robertson, Beveridge, and 
Fortune. 

“Joan of Arc” is still the fattraction at the 
Alexandra Theatre Liverpool-—Mr. Barry Sullivan 
has concluded his engagment of thirteen nights at 
the, Amphitheatre. The audiences have been 
immense.——The Philharmonic Society will give 
& concert on the 30th inst. Mr. Sims Reeves will 
re-appear after a long absence from Liverpool, and 
Mrs. Patey will sing here for the first time since her 
return from America. Herr Straus will be the solo 
Violinist ——M. Vollou has lately given a concert in 
the small concert-room St. George’s Hall, when 
he was assisted by Miss Eleanor Armstrong vocalist 
and Mr. Carrodus (solo violin)——A concert was 
given at the Philharmonic Hall on Thursday last 
Week, at which we believe Mdme. Norman-Néruda 
Messrs. Charles Hallé, Edward Lloyd, and Maybrick 
appeared, but we are unable to give any report as 
the courtesy nsually shown to the press was in this 
case withheld from the Orchestra. 





The annual concert of the Amateur Choral 
Society came off on Wednesday evening, last week, 
in the Town Hall, St. Andrews, which was filled in 
every part by an appreciative audience. For the 
aecommodation of the performers the platform was 
much enlarged, and was tastefully done up with 
scarlet cloth, The feature of the performance was 
& large selection from “ Elijah,” including nearly 
the whole of the first and a portion of the second 
Part, Part 2 comprised glees by the Society, and 
Bongs by the principal soloists. The solos were 
entrusted to Mrs, R. Mitchell, Miss A Farnie, Mrs. 

» Dr. Driggs, and Mr. D. Mitchell. Mr. 

discharged the duties of conductor with his 

Usual ability and taste, and his efforts were crowned 

With great success. The performance gave proof of 

his talent, and was very creditable to the Society, 
Who have #0 far advanced under his direction. 





A concert was given at the Hartley Hall, South- 
Smpton, on Wednesday evening last week by Mr. J. 


tution. The program commenced with the overture 
to “ Masaniello,” exceedingly well played by the 
orchestra. A serenade by Mr. Wadmore followed, 
“O lady, lady, list to me,” succeeded by a trombone 
solo by Mr. Brown. Miss Blanche Yon, a South- 
ampton lady, created a good impression in the song, 
“Sing, sweet bird,” and Miss Nellie Ridgway played 
a valse in A flat by Chopin in good style. Malle. 
Annetta Zuliani, was encored in the aria, ‘ Tacea la 
notte” (Verdi.) Mr. Ridgway, jun., played the 
Presto, from Mendelssohn’s G minor concerto, with 
full orchestral accompaniments, capitally. The 
second part included the overture to “‘ Zampa,” Miss 
Blanche Yon’s ‘ Rory O’More "’ (Lover), ‘‘ The last 
rose of summer" played by Miss Ridgway in 
capital style, and Mr. Wadmore's*‘ The Yoeman’s 
Wedding,” encored, the piece substituted ‘ Speed 
on, my bark,” Bishop’s ‘‘ Tell me, my heart,” by 
Mdlle. Zuliani, was also encored. The large hall 
was crowded. 


>= 





OPERA. 





Mdlle. Marimon’s assumption of Maria (“La 
Figlia del Reggimento”) on Saturday embraced a 
repetition of last year’s success. The singer was 
in good spirits, the audience warm, the opera 
congenial; and though Sig. Fancelli made a some- 
what feeble lover, and thus dashed the love-making 
scenes with cold water, the first act produced a 
recall, and the second went with immense vigour. 
Here the arch acting of the artist came to the aid 
of brilliant vocalisation, and produced an enthu- 
siastic expression of sympathy. ‘ Ciascun lo dice” 
produced of course a great effect; and ‘ Convien 
partir”? was given with an extraordinary display of 
forituri. Sig. Agnesi makes the best Sulpizio on the 
stage; Mdlle. Bauermeister played the Marchioness. 
Sir Michael Costa led, and the chorus showed more 
steadiness than heretofore. 

On Tuesday a fine performance of “ Les Hugue- 
nots’ was given, and displayed Malle. Tietjons in a 
part in which she is unrivalled. The love-passages 
with Raoul, and the climacteric scene before the 
massacre were as splendidly delivered as ever. In 
Marguerite de Valois a débutante, Mdlle. Colombo, 
made her appearance, but only with the effect of 
causing a regret that we have no longer Malle. Ilma 
de Murska, who used so magnificently to sing the 
music. Sig. Fancelli played Raoul in his best style; 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini was the unapproachable 
Urbano, and Sig. Foli the Marcel. Last night “ La 
Sonnambula”’ was repeated. 

At Covent Garden on Saturday Mdlle. Albani 
appeared in ‘‘ Lucia’ for the second time, and was 
again much applauded, especially after her delivery 
of ‘‘ Regnava nel silenzio,” and the scene of the 
unfortunate maiden’s madness. Sig. Caravoglia 
took the part of Enrico on this occasion, acquitting 
himself with intelligence and skill. 

The only novelty to chronicle this week has 
been “ La Favorita,” in which Mdme. Lucca took 
the part of the unhappy Leonora, playing it in 
a most impressive manner, and Sig. Nicolini ap- 
peared as Ferdinando. It was in this character that 
Mario took his leave of the stage last year, and the as- 
sociations made Sig. Nicolini’s task the harder; 
nevertheless he made a very creditable effort, and was 
frequently applauded. The cloister scene was power- 
fully acted by Mdme. Lucca, and here Sig. Nicolini 
fairly sustained the dramatic character of the situa- 
tion. M. Faure’s Alfonso was perfectly satisfactory, 
‘and his romanza ‘‘A tanto amor” encored, Sig. 
Bagagiolo played with effect Baldassara. 





CONCERTS. 





Weber's overture to “‘ Preciosa” opened the last 
Saturday Concert at the Crystal Palace, of which the 
symphony was Beethoven's in E flat—the ‘‘ Eroica; ” 
a work which needs no herald to proclaim its 
beauties. It was played with a breadth and 


is carrying out the promise of her début last 
season. Mr. A. 8, Sullivan's ‘‘ Ball Overture” made 
a pleasing conclusion to the instrumental selection. 
The vocalists were Mdlle, Colombo and Sig. Men- 
diorez, and Mdlle. Anna Renzi made a first appear- 
ance, and sang an air from ‘ Sonnambula” with 
some effect. : 

The second Philharmonic Concert of the season 

on Monday was rendered interesting by the intro- 
duction of Handel’s oboe concerto, which as a relic 
of the composer's early style attracted notice, and 
was capitally interpreted by M. Lavigne, the oboist. 
Another concerto was that of Schumann in A minor, 
which received the best exposition possible at the 
hands of Mdme. Schumann. This work is 
always sure of a certain welcome at the hands 
of Schumann’s admirers, especially when his 
gifted wife is the executant. On Monday attention 
was riveted upon her playing, and the execution was 
well applauded. Beethoven's symphony in D major 
—an old favourite—formed the third chief instru- 
mental work. The overture was “ Fingal,” and a 
Saltarello by Gounod completed the program, which 
had been diversified by the singing of Mr. Vernon 
Rigby and Malle. Regan. Altogether the perform- 
ance maintained the high reputation of these 
concerts. At the next concert Mdlle. Camilla Urso 
appears. 
The first concert of the New Philharmonic Society 
took place on Wednesday evening, in St. James's 
Hall, under the direction of Dr. Wylde. The pro- 
gram was an excellent one, and moreover judiciously 
varied. As orchestral works Mendelssohn's Re- 
formation Symphony, Meyerbeer’s Polonaise from 
‘* Struensee,” and Wagner's Overture to “ The 
Flying Dutchman" afforded ample means of con- 
trasting both style and execution. The orchestra 
were quite up to their work, and gave such expres- 
sion to the first-named work as served to cement its 
increasing popularity. Listening to a judicious in- 
terpretation of this symphony, such as Dr. Wylde's 
forces are always capable of, one is reduced to 
wonder that a composition so rich in merit and 
effect was long suffered to lie fallow. Wagner's 
overture belongs to his more tolerable period, and 
forms a portion of perhaps his best opera, so far as 
English taste is concerned. It is certainly a 
brilliant, highly dramatic, and generally effective 
work, and commanded silent and respectful atten- 
tion. Mdlle. Camilla Urso was the first violin, and 
once more corroborated the high impression formed 
of her talent—especially in respect of tone, style, and 
facility. She interpreted Mozart's D major concerto 
for violin and orchestra with exceeding grace, refine- 
ment and intelligence, and was recalled no les than 
twice to receive the warm recognition of the audience. 
An equal honour was acceded to Sig. Rendano’s 
pianoforte interpretation of Chopin’s concerto in F 
minor—a very clever and expressive performance, 
Malle. Sessi was the vocalist and did exceedingly 
well in the scena of Agnes (‘‘ Der Freischiitz,”) as 
well as exhibiting some wonderful vocalisation in 
Mattei’s ‘ Che gioga,” which fairly roused the 
enthusiasm of the audience. St. James’s Hall was 
faller than usual, and the fine playing of Dr. 
Wylde’s orchestra received in every case its due 
acknowledgment. 

The 28th season of the Musical Union opened on 
Tuesday with an exceedingly interesting matinée, 
the executants being MM. Maurin, Wiener, Van 
Waefelghem and M. Lasserre, with Herr Oarl 
Reinecke as pianist. Beethoven's Quartet, No. 1, 
Op. 18, came first. This was played with such 
vigour, variety of expression, and capital ensemble, 
that it was soon felt that the Quartet party was an 
admirably balanced one, and one well calculated to 
work with enthusiasm and earnestness. M. Maurin 
is a singularly, and severely conscientious artist ; 
leading without the smallest sense of intrusion or 
self display. His tone is varied, without ever being 
extravagant, and his execution is characterised by 
both vigour and delicacy. Herr Reinecke’s pianoforte 
Trio in D, Op, 88, is the work of a man who can 
think boldly, and who has the immense advantage 
of being able to weld his thoughts together. There 





finish befitting the Crystal Palace concerts. Schu- 
mann’s pianoforte concerto in A minor was played 





, in connection with the Polytechnic Lnsti- 


by Mdlle. Emma Brandes, a competent artist, who 


is a good deal of clever development in the Allegro, 
the slow movement is charmingly quaint, the 
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Scherzo, with a most difficult piano part, is full of 
vivacity, and the Finale is a spirited and well con- 
ducted movement, The program included one of 
Haydn's Quartets capitally played. Herr Reinecke 
played with masterly power and_ expression, 
Schubert's “ Lindler,” and an arrangement for two 
hands of Schumann's duet sketch from an Album, 
‘*Am Springbrunnem.” 

On Tuesday last the Sixth People’s concert at the 
Albert Hall was attended by the Duke of Edinburgh, 
and the program was spiced with all the well-known 
nautical ebullitions of Carey, Dibdin, Shield, and 
the other well-known purveyors of seafaring 
melodies. The area, balconies, and gallery of the 
enormous circle were all crammed, and the presence 
of His Royal Highness excited the liveliest interest. 
Between the acts the Duke made a progress through 
the upper regions, and was received with the old 
Indian ‘ hoora,”’ now indigenous to our own tight 
little isle. The ringing cheers with which his tour 
round the building was greeted, doubtless afforded 
His Royal Highness much pleasure, and they were 
acknowledged with that dignity and philosophy 
which high station knows so well how to measure 
out. Everybody was pleased, and in the end every- 
body was becoming affectionate, and the members 
of the Royal suite had to protest against the in- 
creasing vehemence of loyalty, for the Duke was so 
pressed and hedged in there was no going backwards 
or forwards. The concert was styled “A Ballad 
Concert,” and Mr. Land figured at the head of an ex- 
cellent staff of native singers. The ladies were Miss 
Banks, Mrs. Nassau, senior, Miss Agnes Drummond, 
and Miss Marion Severn, Mr. George Perren was 
the tenor, Mr. Winn the bass, Mr. Alfred Wells the 
flautist, and Mr. Land accompanied and directed. 
The two youths, Arthur and Charles Le Jeune, 
presided by turns at the organ, and both played in 
right good style—vigorous and sensible—steady and 
certain—and with a tact and temper promising high 
excellence for the future. Of course there was an 
absence of that tenderness and delicacy with 
which the veteran player almost caresses his 

favourite instrument, but still the general hand- 

ling and clear determination evinced no ordinary 
talent and a just sense of power in performance. 

In short Arthur and Charles Le Jeune will with 

practice and experience pass into the highest circle 
of organ players. The songs sung were “ Black 

Eyed Susan,” ascribed to Leveridge, ‘ Tom 

Bowling,” ** Wapping Old Stairs,” “The Thorn,” 

‘John Brown,” ‘ Away, away to the mountain's 

brow,” ** The Sailor sighs;" and to these were added 

the duets, * All's well,” and “I know a bank,” 
the part-song, ‘‘ I love my love,” and a flute fantasia 
by Mr. Wells on ‘* Rule Britannia.” Mr. Charles 

Le Jeune wound up with a finale on the organ, 

taking for his theme ‘The Grenadier’s March.” 

The vocalists were upon their mettle and maintained 

their claims to public estimation. The applause 


was spontaneous and universal. There was nothing 


magnificent, majestic, or sublime, but there was 
much that made a joyous evening to a perfect social 
gathering of parents, children, relations, friends, 
and connections. ‘To all lovers of simple and un- 
affected music these concerts are unrivalled. 

The thirty-fourth concert of the Schubert Society 
took place on Thursday, 4th inst., the first part of 
the program formed by R. Schumann's compositions, 
and passed off very successfully. The following 
Members appeared—Miss Lucy McManus, Miss 
Hilda Farnese, Miss Lucy Franklein, Herr Enzian, 


Miss Alice Barnett, Ilerr Curl Bohrer, Herr Josef 


Ludwig, Signor Federici, and Herr Schuberth. 
Prince Poniatowski and Hers Schuberth conducted. 
The rooms were very full. The third concert of the 
Bociety (the 35th since its foundation) will take 
place on Thursday, May 9th, the first part of the 
program formed by M. von Weber's and Sir Julius 
Benedict's compositions. 

The benefit of Mr. W. Ganz in connection with 
the Classical Chamber Concerts took place last 
Saturday—an occasion which crowded St. George's 
Hall, The program opened with Weber's Quartet 
in B flat, Op 5, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and 
violoncello, sustained with all ability by Messrs. 


third movement created a furore, and was encored. 
This work received all the favour of its introduction 
at the first concert, and pleased by its bright and 
melodious freshness. 
violinist, and achieved a welcome in the Andante 
and finale from Beethoven's Sonata for pianoforte 
and violin, Op. 47, in which she was joined by Mr. 
Ganz, the two gaining a storm of applause. 


duet for two pianofortes, Op. 46; and Beethoven's 
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Mdlle. Camilla Urso was the 


Mdme. 
Urso afterwards gave a solo for violin, ‘‘ Elegie” 
(Ernst), and in this too she was well applauded, 
Mr. F. H. Cowen and Mr. Ganz played Schumann's 


serenade trio in D for violin viola and :violoncello 
concluded an excellent program. 








THEATRES. 





A burlesque on Lord Lytton’s historical romance 
‘* The Last of the Barons” was produced last night 
at the Strand. The author, Mr. L. H. F. du 
Terreaux, has arranged some of the prominent 
incidents of the novel in five scenes, commencing 
with the departure of the Earl of Warwick for 
France, to prosecute an alliance between the brother 
of Louis XI. and King Edward's sister, and termi- 
nating with the battle of Barnet and overthrow of 
the Kingmaker. The rupture between king and 
baron is accounted for, as in the romance, by 
Edward's passion for Lady Anne Nevile, and the 
wooing and detection of the perjured monarch form 
one of the chief situations. The piece is remark- 
able for scenic magnificence and brisk acting, the 
latter quality being specially exhibited by Miss Amy 
Sheridan and Miss Emma Chambers. In a richly 
ornamented dress of violet the Lord Hastings of 
Miss Sheridan presents a superb appearance sus- 
tained with additional effect by her handsome pro- 
portions and gallant bearing. The tall and stately 
figure of Hastings and the diminutive prettiness of 
Sir Marmaduke Nevile (Miss Chambers) show in 
piquant contrast in the several defiant passages 
which these rival courtiers interchange. At the 
Strand, as at the Court Theatre, Miss Chambers 
approves herself a lively and intelligent actress ; 
and Miss Sheridan’s capacities in burlesque are 
well known. Miss Emily Pitt makes a very person- 
able Sibyll Warner; and Princess Margaret, the 
King's sister, is acted in spirited fashion by Miss 
Osborne Armstrong; while as the ambassador from 
Burgundy, Count de la Roche, Miss Topsey Venn 


humour, and gets some effect from a small part. 


well on the stage. 


is exceedingly funny as the effeminate monarch, 
and his make-up is excellent. 


complete the character. 
of the Kingmaker, Mr. Atkins. 


baron sing a tipsy duet into which a dozen of the 
best known potatory airs are impressed, from 
‘* Mynheer van Dunck”’ to Caspar’s song in “ Der 
Freischiitz.”. This is capitally delivered by Messrs. 
Atkins and Terry. Mr. Turner plays Adam Warner, 
a philosopher immersed in mathematical calcula- 
tions, and speculations upon biogenesis; and Mr. 
Chamberlaine acts in bluff fashion a demagogue of 
the period, Robin of Redesdale. Some elaborate 
and picturesque scenery has been painted in highly 
creditable fashion by Mr. H. P. Hall, and some 
lively music fitted by Mr. J. Fitzgerald. In these 
respects, as in the mounting of the piece, ‘ The 
Last of the Barons” has every advantage: hand- 
some forms, splendid dresses, and some well- 
worked-up ‘ business” (as in the third scene, with 
its fencing, quarter-staff, and archery) areamong the 
effects which Mrs. Swanborough knows so well how 
to provide, and which on the present occasion are 
not wanting. 

A comic operetta, in one act, entitled “ The 


shows herself possessed of some appreciation of 


The Lady Anne is acted by a new comer, Miss Bella 
Brittain, a conscientious actress who is likely to do 
The broader comedy falls to the 
lot of Messrs. Edward Terry and Atkins, who play 
King Edward and Warwick respectively. The former 


The very beard worn 
by him has a certain humorous suggestion of 
feebleness and vacillation; and a lisp and drawl 
The nervousness of the 
King has its foil in the dry and stolid bearing 
After one of their 
many quarrels and reconciliations, monarch and 


—, 


Theatre on Saturday morning, under the direction 
of its composer, Herr Meyer Lutz. The story is 
exceedingly slight, and from the venue and local 
colour seems to be derived from the French, 
Raymond, a rich farmer and miller, has befriended 
an orphan, Agnes, and as she grows up to woman. 
hood his benevolence takes a warmer tone, and he 
wishes to marry her. His suit prospers ; but 800n 


Raymond gets suspicious of Sebastian, a steward, 

and resolves to watch his movements. He finds 
that Sebastian comes daily to visit Agnes, when he 
is away from home attending to business, but he ig 

not aware that Agnes has never given him the 

slightest encouragement. Raymond disguised as a 
Jew pedlar comes to the house offering trinkets for 
sale, and the steward buys something as a present 
for Agnes, which rouses Raymond's jealousy to such 
a pitch that, throwing off his disguise, he at once 
denounces his rival. Explanations are, however, 
given, which satisfy the Miller that Agnes is ag 
faithful as ever, and all ends happily. A lot of 
unnecessary and improbable business ekes out the 
fable, but only attenuates the interest. The 
music however is tuneful though not unfamiliar: 
possibly Herr Lutz distrusted the effect of too 
recondite airs on a Gaiety audfence. Thus the 
numbers have all the claim of old friends, and are 
sure of a welcome when they appear. The instru- 
mentation is skilful; herein the musician’s ability 
is shown. Several encores were demanded on 
Saturday, and the chief honoured were a pretty 
ballad, “‘ Through the blinding snow,” sung by Miss 
Loseby, a Postboy’s song, and an animated duet, in 
waltz time. Mr. Toole and Miss Farren invested 
the piece with some life, and Miss Tremaine and 
Mr. J. G. Taylor followed suit. The chorus and 
orchestra are fairly entitled to praise. Principals 
and composer were called at the close of the piece, 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 


The first of six readings by Mr. Bellew thronged 
the Hanover Square Rooms last week. The selection 
was diversified, and carried out with all Mr. Bellew’s 
dramatic fire andintensity: The ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs,” 
the “‘ Charge of the Light Brigade,” and Macbeth’s 
Dagger Scene, are effects familiar with the reader's 
audience; but the ‘‘ Yarn of the Nancy Bell,” that 
wonderfully lndicrous monologue, and Bret Harte’s 
travesty, ‘‘ Lady Selina Sedilia” come fresher; and 
a little story accredited to Mr. Boucicault, but taken, 
if we mistake not, from a French play, was 
very successfully declaimed. The story of “ Johu 
Oakheart and Son” is familiar to us, and we fancy 
to have read the plot in some Paris production not 
very long ago. John Oakheart is a stern, undemon- 
strative old fellow, who treats his son as though he 
were not his own flesh and blood, but under this 
rough exterior has a soft heart. The son, anxious 
to please his wife in the purchase of a plot of ground 
near their Brixton villa, goes to his old father to 
borrow the purchase money. The old man point 
blank refuses, and John Oakheart and son part, 
misunderstanding one another. On the Sunday, 
however, when old John comes down to Brixton to 
dine with his boy, he brings in his pocket the con- 
veyance of the land, slips it into his daughter-in-law's 
hand, and when the two men are left alone in the 
dining room and looking into the coal fire, you 
obtain a glimpse into the soft tender heart of the old 
Spartan, and the picture is a bright and genial one. 
We cared little for Joaquin Miller’s unmalleable 
measures, but there were other things in the program 
which afforded pleasant variety. 








Retirement or M. Reoxrer.—M. Regnier, who 
for nearly forty years has been the mainstay of the 
Comédie Frangaise, has made his last appearance 
on the Paris stage. , “a 
years ago again brought Moliére into fashion, 
who then was facetiously called “ the inventor of 
Molidre,” took his leave in the “ Mariage Fored, 
and in Madame de Girardin’s charming and patheti¢ 
play of * La Joie fait Peur.” The Parisian 
were very loth to part with their old favourite, snd 
the societaires and pensionnaires of the 
francaise crowded round their faithful 
whose kindly and genial disposition, as well a8 
ttistic excellence, are so thoroughty appreciated both 
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Ganz, Heermann, BR. Blagrove, and Paque. The 





Miller of Millberg,” was produced at the Gaiety 


vy his confréres and by his numerous other friends. 
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Chopin ; and Ricordanza, Mazurka, Waldesraushen, 


iam at universal style. Biilow 
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FRANCE. 
Panis, April 17th. 

The serial known as Doré's ‘‘ London” has 
inspired a Paris manager with a happy thought— 
namely to put similar illustrious English life upon 
the stage. This is to be done at the Gaieté ina 
grand, new, spectacular melodrama, by Charles 
Edmond and D’Ennery, entitled ‘ Londres qui dort 
To ensure the entire completeness of the piece, 
accomplished scenic artists are already busily 
engaged with their sketch books on the other side 
of the Channel. One scene will represent the 
Debtor’s Door at Newgate as it used to be at 
eight o’clock on Monday morning when the execu- 
tions were public, while the great sensation of all 
is a splendid view of Aintree racecourse on the 
day of the Liverpool Steeple Chase ; and, in order 
to give due effect to this part of the spectacle, 
offers have been made to Mr. E. Brayley to send 
over to France during the run of the play his 
famous cross-country hero, Pearl Diver. 

The “ Bouffes Parisiens” has at last, after a 
very long hand-to-mouth existence, scored a suc- 
cess with “ La Timbale d’Argent,” and but for 
the little circumstance of the piece being almost 
too improper to describe, the manager might be 
congratulated, for he is an enterprising person. 
The music is by a young composer of the name of 
Vasseur, and is admirably adapted to the piece, 
which loses nothing by the way in which it is 
performed. Two or three couplets were considered 
so loose, that the public has demanded their with- 
drawal though the censors allowed them to pass. 
That the moral sense is not dead in Paris has been 
proved by the conduct of the police in interdicting 
a quadrille at the Folies Bergéres, which, though 
French in style, was danced by an English troupe. 
The prohibition was caused in consequence of the 
audience of the Folies Bergéres (which cau hardly 
be regarded as select,) nightly creating a tumult 
when the dancing commenced. Of course it may 
be that the disturbers were less shocked at a 
license to which they are pretty well accustomed, 
than anxious to punish England for her recent 
unfriendly neutrality. Politics exercise a great 
influence on such matters as these. For example, 
in 1822 a first-rate English troupe hired the Porte 
St. Martin Theatre, but the actors were hissed off 
the stage at the first representation. However, 
in 1827 there was a revulsion of feeling. Mr. 
Canning was very popular, bulletins concerning 
the state of his health were issued daily, there was 
some talk of striking a medal to his honour, we 
were going to fight the Turk together, and in 
connection with Russia, and under these circum- 
stances Mr, Kemble and Miss Smithson ventured 
back to Paris, and were loudly applauded. It 
must be admitted, however, that the can-can is 
not the sort of dance likely to be imported here 
with success, 








DR. HANS VON BULOW. 





Since the retirement of the Abbé Liszt, several of 
his pupils have obtained recognition in Germany ; 
and of late years the name of Hans von Biilow has 
been accepted as that of the recognised successor of 
Liszt. For some years however there was but a 
small circle who found any means of making Biilow’s 
acquaintance. But on his leaving Munich he under- 
took a tour through Germany, as solo pianist, and 
met with triumphant receptions at all the cities 
Whereat he has recently played—at Mannheim, 
Carlsruhe, Baden, Frankfort, and this week at Wies- 
baden, He gave a Festival at the large Kurhaus 
Salon, commencing with ‘the Fantasia Sonata, in E 
flat, and the C minor, Op. 27, Beethoven ; Suite (E 
minor) Minuet, Toccata; Romanz and Fugue, Raff ; 
Fantasia, No, 8, Mozart ; Variations, E flat, Op. 82, 

ssohn; Allegro from Concerto, Op. 46, 


and Barcarola and Tarantella, Liszt. 
program could not have been better chosen 


played Beethoven with a fire and energy sufficient 
to recall the great master’s genius to the memory of 
all. Dr. yon Biilow goes to Cologne, Dresden, and 
Hamburg, and finishes at Munich, where he is 
expected back in August, thence to take leave of 
Germany for a tour through America. 





VATUM GENUS IRRITABILE. 

The Daily Telegraph believes that the increased 
irritability of authors and managers under even the 
mildest censure is due to a very distinct cause. A 
manager fifty or sixty years ago, worked under 
different conditions from the manager of to-day. 
The old-fashioned ‘impresario produced a new play 
as an experiment; he tested the audience with it; 
if it were damned the first night, or only received 
faint applause, it was withdrawn immediately, or in 
a few nights, and something else was brought out 
in its stead by a good stock company, familiar with 
some of the best comedies of our stage. But the 
production of a new play now-a-days is something 
different. It is a large commercial speculation. 
It requires considerable capital. A vast mass of 
scenery has to be painted for it; hordes of car- 
penters are laid on; set scenes of unusual extent 
and curious complication have to be built ; there are 
practicable ships, trains, railways, tunnels, moun- 
tains; there are ruined castles of enormous height 
and big cataracts of real water. Dramas involving 
such preparation and expense cannot-be withdrawn 
because the critics or the first night's audience see 
in them nothing but what is mechanical, sensational, 
and commonplace. The manager must have his 
venture a success or he will lose a large sum of 
money. Hence he makes ‘frantic efforts to resist 
anything like dispraise. If the critics do not 
applaud, he increases his exertions. It is a contest 
of capital against criticism. The manager thus 
comes to regard an honest critic as a man who is 
trying to ruin him; since every word of praise 
would be a pound in his pocket, so every line of 
censure is like an additional penny in his income- 
tax. This is all natural enough, and accounts, to a 
great extent, for the ill-temper recently displayed. 
But managers have the remedy in their own hands. 
Let all of them imitate the conduct of a few, and 
rely for attraction, less on carpenters and undue 
display—more on dramatic genius and literary art. 
Then criticism will be welcomed as adding to the 
interest of the audience, and not howled at as an 
interference with profit. The hearty, generous, and 
distinctive praise given by the press to the best pro- 
ductions of popular dramatic authors show that Mr. 
Reade’s imputations of unworthy motives against 
London critics as a class are as silly as they are 
untrue. 





THE BOYHOOD OF DICKENS. 





The story of Dickens’s extraordinary sufferings in 
early youth, as related in Mr. Forster's book, and as 
hinted at in ‘‘ David Copperfield,” has aroused 
some scepticism across the Atlantic, where the Life 
of Dickens has been eagerly read. The feeling in 
the United States is pretty much the same as that 
expressed in these columns ;—namely that although 
the story of Dickens's hardships and privations may 
be true, the sentimental effect of them is greatly 
exaggerated. Some commentators go so far as to 
say that the blacking manufactory episode never 
occurred, An Englishman now naturalised in 
California writes from Napa to the Sancelito Herald 
as follows : 

“TI see a story going the rounds of the news- 
papers to the effect that Charles Dickens was the 
prototype of his own David Copperfield, who was 
starved and otherwise maltreated in his youth. I 
have the best of reasons for believing that this is all 
a sentimental exaggeration, and from these facts: 
Dickens and I were schoolmates about the year 1830, 
in Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, London, and 
his family lived in Compton Street. He was a good 
student, and before leaving attained the position of 
first boy—a high distinction, and by the inflexible 
rules to be attained only through eminent merit. 
Each branch of learning with us had six classes, 


i  — 


‘ledger account.’ Therefore, to be first boy a student 
had to be first in the first class in every branch 
taught in the school, comprising the languages, 
mathematics, Euclid, and all the ordinary studies of 
a full English education. A lad in circumstances to 
become such a scholar could not have been very 
unfortunately situated in life. Dickens was a 
robust youth, and his brothers were at the school 
afterwards with my brothers. The starvation busi- 
ness is all nonsense, or we must have heard of it. 
After he had become famous he used to preside at 
our long-continued annual pupils’ dinner to our old 
master, Dr. Dawson, whose sons, I believe, still 
conduct the school.” 

This evidence however does not dispose of the black- 
ing warehouse theory. According to the Life of 
Dickens, he went to Mr. Dawson's school after the 
miserable time in the Strand. (The school, by the 
way was not in Hunter Street but Henrietta Street.) 
That his life at Mr. Dawson’s was happy is 
admitted; Charles made rapid progress there, and 
mixed with boys of good station, to whom he would 
not be likely to admit that he had acted as bottle- 
washer in a blacking warehouse. But that Dickens 
in after life exaggerated the mental suffering which 
he had endured in his early youth is very probable ; 
and this view is taken, among others, by Mr. Newell 
(Orpheus C. Kerr), who advances a subtle theory in 
the Boston Chronicle. ‘ The boyhood of Dickens,” 
says this writer, “had its exceptionally piteous 
characterisation chiefly through its illustrious sub- 
ject’s disposition in maturer years, and by a well- 
known idiosyncracy of the literary temperament, to 
recall and cherish some personal episode capable of 
another than common place construction and effect. 
Genius being hike physical beauty, a girl of nature, 
and requiring no particular high moral traits or 
powers of heroic endurance to develope and express 
itself, is not necessarily the ally of any other than 
the most ordinary attributes in a character; yet for 
those same traits and powers it has usually a so 
intense appreciation as to induce in its most 
practical possessor a fairly morbid desire to discern 
some of their effects in his own history. This 
is the secret, insatiable intolerance of ‘ the com- 
monplace’ in self or others, which has goaded 
many a genius into fantastical extravagances of 
conduct for the mere sake of at least some seeming 
unlikeness to commonplace people, and it may well 
have been the cause of Dickens's exaggeration of some 
very common boyish experience of his life into the 
romantically terriblé secret which he is said to have 
guarded so carefully from the world of his latter 
career. This, at any rate, is the construction least 
discreditable to the private manliness of his cha-* 
racter, and might have been employed with grace by 
the biographer, whose occasional exhibition of senti- 
mental hero-worship has in this case the effect of 
bathos. Splendid as he was in a genius and an 
accompanying instinctive art not yet more than 
half appreciated by the world—the very Shakespeare 
of novelists as his own generation virtually acknow- 
ledged him to be—Charles Dickens possessed not a 
spark of the heroic in his character, which was really 
more feminine than masculine, more objectively 
sentimental than subjectively practical. In his 
literary robes a king, in everyday dress he was a 
very ordinary, not to say weak and unequal cha- 
racter; nor is there anything of heroic tint and 
lustre for his private history, from the possible fact 
that, like many another boy's, his boybood had its 
oceasional hard lines and self-dependent experi- 
ences.” 

The above we consider a sound view. For our- 
selves we always regarded Dickens's retrospects of 
his early youth as theatrically exaggerated—whether 
owing to the insatiableness of genius or to excess of 
sentimentality, we cannot say. 





Conxsoint Avrnons.—We hear that, in conse- 
quence of the claim put in by Mr. George Cruik- 
shank for a share in the origination of the novels 
which he has illustrated, a general movement is on 
foot amongst the bookbinders to assert their rights 
to a portion of the fame won by the works on which 
they are engaged. It is said, moreover, that the 
scene-painters who aid in producing contemporary 
comedy will demand, in future, to be recognised as 
the real authors of the plays which they help to 





and over one hundred and forty pupils were arranged 





in the school according to grade, each boy having 


roduce. There js, perhaps, more sense and 
Jastice in this last claim than either of the other 
two,—Figaro. 
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ITALIAN OPERA IN NEW YORK. 





[From the New York Herald, April 2.] 


The most extravagant expectations formed of 
the Easter season of Italian Opera which opened 
last night at the Academy fell far short of the 
reality, as was evidenced by the performance of 
“ Il Trovatore,” with the following cast :— Leonora, 
Mdme. Parepa-Rosa; Azucena, Miss Adelaide 
Phillips; Manrico, Herr Wachtel; Count Di Luna, 
Mr. Santley. ‘l'o say that the house was crowded 
would but faintly express the number of people 
that listened to this performance. The receipts 
reached the neighbonrhood of $9100,an unparelleled 
sum for a single representation. ‘The general 
price of seats was placed at $5, but some of the 
speculators readily obtained double that amount 
before the performance commenced. ‘The repre- 
sentation of last night was the best ever known 
here. ‘he voice and school of Mdme. Rosa are 
admirably suited to the broad dramatic character 
and passionate nature of Leonora. Her rendering 
of the incomparable arias, “ 'T'acea la Notte” and 
**D'amor sull all rosee,” especially the cabaleta to 
the former, * Di tale amor,’ was admirable. 
Miss Phillips’ rendering of the tragic réle of the 
gipsy is well known, and in the second act, in the 
scene with Manrico, her acting rose to'the standard 
of a Ristori. 

The two features, however, of the opera, in 
point of novelty and expectation, were Wachtel 
and Santley. The great German tenor was in fine 
voice and spirits. He invested his opening 
serenade—" Deserto sulla terra ’—with an ex- 
quisite grace and tenderness, and nothing could 
be more beautiful than his rendering of the scena, 
‘Ah! si ben mio.” The effect of the ‘ Di quella 
pira”’ was electric. Mr. Wachtel’s acting is fully 
equal to his singing. 

For the first time did a New York audience 
hear ‘‘I] Balen” sung in a style which is as nearly 
akin to perfection as human voice could make it. 
Santley nad already made a deep and lasting im- 
pression on the minds of the New York public in 
opera, oratorio and concert, but last night was 
his culminating triumph. The fine culture of his 
voice is shown in the perfect ease with which he 
sings and his complete mastery of a réle. His 
acting is rather quiet for a Verdi representative, 
but not devoid of grace and ease. 

The chorus and orchestra were immeasureably 
superior to anything we have had in New York for 
years. It was something to be remembsred to 
hear the effect of those sixty instruments under 
Carl Rosa’s baton and the vigour and life they in- 
fused into the instrumentation. 





Tue Opera Last NIGHT at THE ACADEMY. 


The first of April, 1872, will be long remem- 
bered by the operatic public of New York as one 
of the most remarkable occasions in the history of 
Italian opera in this country—the strongest com- 
bination of lyric talent that has appeared since the 
famous Havana troupe drew within the walls of 
the Academy of Music an audience of overwhelm- 
ing proportions, and the receipts were consider- 
ably over nine thousand dollars, The apathetic 
nature of an Academy audience is well known, 
and nothing short of an extraordinary event could 
call forth the wild enthusiasm with which the 
principal artists were greeted last night. Mdme, 
Parepa-Rosa, Miss Adelaide Phillips, Herr Wach- 
tel, and Mr. Santley appeared in the well-worn 

’ “Trovatore” with a magnificent chorus and 
orchestra, one hundred and twenty strong, 
and the performance in general was of such 
a nature that the old, familiar music seemed 
as fresh and novel as if it had been given 
for the first time. The result of such a 
daring experiment on the part of the manage- 
ment—daring in view of the enormous expense 
consequent on bringing such a combination to- 
gether—proved the correctness of our constant 
assertion that the New York public will support 
first class opera, no matter what it costs. An 
impresario need not feel any apprehension of 
failure if he only secure the best talent, and we 
are of opinion that a company like that which is 
heard in the summer at either of the London 
opera houses, great though the cost may be, can 
be presented at our Academy for an entire season 
with the best financial results. Parsimony in 
management has been ever the bane of opera 
here. A prima donna or a tenor of fame has 
been thought, heretofore, a sufficient attraction, 
and the ensemble has had to look out for itself. 
We trust that the example which Mr. Rosa has 
shown in presenting an opeta complete in every 
sense of the word will not be lost upon future 
managers of Italian opera. 





REVIEWS. 





Yesterdays with Authors. 
London : 
Searle. 
Mr. Fields is the well-known American publisher; 

and his book has come under extensive public notice 
on the other side of the Atlantic. His acquaintance 
with the authors whom he writes about was not 
limited to business transactions; he possessed the 
warm friendship of most of them, and grounds his 
knowledge on close intimacy. He discourses of 
Thackeray, Dickens, Hawthorne, as having enjoyed 
their confidence, and it is in unexpected little 
revelations that the interest of the book consists. 
Thackeray is sketched in naive and candid colours. 
His animal spirits, his open-heartedness, the simple 
enjoyment which he took in his own success, make 
pleasant reading. He used to commence a book 
without knowing which characters were going to 
turn out good, and which were to proceed to the bad. 
He would read his good points to the nearest 
friend with guileless vanity. An accurate penman 
(he scarcely ever erased anything once written) 
Thackeray was a very poor speaker; and in oratory 
frequently broke down after the first two or three 
sentences. He prepared what he intended to say 
with great exactness, and his favourite delusion was 
that he was about to {astonish everybody with a 
remarkable effort. It never disturbed him that 
he commonly made a woful failure when he 
attempted speech-making, but he sat down with 
such cool serenity if he found that he could not 
recall what he wished to say that his audience could 
not help joining in and smiling with him when 
he came to a stand-still. Mr. Fields tells the story 
of a speech of Thackeray’s which was to come off at 
the Manchester Free Trade Hall, and which 
Thackeray was convinced would be a great suc- 
cess. It was a charity speech and Thackeray was 
determined it should be a triumphant one. This 
passage was to have great influence with the rich 
merchants, this one with the clergy, and soon. He 
said that although Dickens and Bulwer and Sir 
James Stephen, all eloquent speakers, were to 
precede him, he intended to beat each of them 
on this special occasion. The occasion was a most 
brilliant one; tickets had been in demand at 
unheard-of prices several weeks before the day 
appointed; the great hall, then opened for the first 
time to the public, was filled by an audience such as 
is seldom convened. The three speeches which 
came before Thackeray was called upon were ad- 
mirably suited to the occasion, and most eloquently 
spoken. Sir John Potter, who presided, then rose, 
and after some complimentary allusions to the 
author of ‘“ Vanity Fair,’’ introduced him to the 
crowd, who welcomed him with ringing plaudits. 
Thackeray rose and began in a clear and charming 
manner, and was absolutely perfect for three 
minutes. In the middle of a most earnest and 
elaborate sentence he suddenly stopped, and gave a 
look of comic despair at the ceiling, crammed both 
hands into his trousers’ pockets, and deliberately 
sat down. Everybody seemed to understand that 
it was one of Thackeray's unfinished speeches, and 
there were no signs of surprise or discontent among 
his audience. He continued to sit on the platform 
in a perfectly composed manner, and when the 
meeting was over he said to Mr. Fields without a 
sign of discomfiture, ‘‘My boy, you have my 
profoundest sympathy; this day you have acci- 
dentally missed hearing one of the finest speeches 
ever composed for delivery by a great British 
orator.” 

Of Dickens Mr. Fields has many reminiscences, 
but his stories have already come before the public 
in connection with the recent decease of the novelist. 
That was a time for collecting and repeating all the 
available anecdotes and information, and Mr. Fields’s 
recollections were impressed into public service 
and found their way into print. The narratives 
about Hawthorne are newer, especially one which 


By James T. Frexps. 
Sampson Low, Marston, Low, and 


relates to the publication of the ‘ Scarlet Letter.’ | of the 


We give it in Mr. Fields’s own words. 


In the winter of 1849, after he had been ejected 
from the custom-house, I went down to Salem to 





see him and inquire after his health, for we heard 
he had been snffering from illness. He was then 
living in a modest wooden house in Mall Street if 
I remember rightly the location. I found him 
alone in a chamber over the sitting-room of the 
dwelling ; and as the day was cold, he was hoverj 
near a stove. We fell into talk about his future 
rospects, and he was, as I feared I should find 
im, in a very desponding mood. ‘ Now,” said I 
is the time for you to publish, for I know that 
during these years in Salem you must have got 
something ready for the press.” ‘ Nonsense,” said 
he; “what heart had I to write anything, when 
my publishers (M. and Company) have been go 
many years trying to sell a small edition of the 
‘Twice-Told Tales’?” I still pressed upon him the 
good chances he would have now with something 
new. “ Who would risk publishing a book for me, 
the most unpopular writer in America?’ “I would,” 
said I, “‘and would start with an edition of two 
thousand copies of anything you write.” “ What 
madness!” he exclaimed ; “‘ your friendship for me 
gets the better of your judgment. No, no,” he con- 
tinued, ‘I have no money to indemnify a pub. 
lisher’s losses on my account.” I looked at my 
watch and found that the train would goon be 
starting for Boston, and I knew that there was not 
much time to lose in trying to discover what 
had been his literary work during these last few 
years in Salem. I remember that I pressed him 
to reveal to me what he had been writing. Ho 
shook his head and gave me to understand he 
had produced nothing. At that moment I caught 
sight of a bureau or set of drawers near where wo 
were sitting ; and immediately it occurred to. me 
that hidden away somewhere in that article of 
furniture was a story or stories by the author of the 
“‘ Twice-Told Tales,” and I became 80 positive of it 
that I charged him vehemently with the fact. He 
seemed surprised, I thought, but shook his head 
again; and I rose to take my leave, begging him 
not to come into the cold entry, saying I would 
come back and see him again in a few days. I 
was hurrying down the stairs when he called after 
me from the chamber, asking me to stop a moment, 
Then quickly stepping into the entry with a roll of 
manuscript in his hands, he said: ‘‘ How in Heaven's 
name did you know this thing was there? As you 
have found me out, take what I have written, and 
tell me, after you get home and have time to read 
it, if it is good for anything. It is either very good 
or very bad,—I don’t know which.” On my way 
to Boston I read the germ of ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter ;” 
before I slept that night I wrote him a note all 
aglow with admiration of the marvellous sto 

he had put into my hands, and told him I woul 
come again to Salem. the next day and arrange 
for its publication. I went on in such an amazing 
state of excitement when we met again in the little 
house, that he would not believe I was really in 
earnest. He seemed to think I was beside myself, 
and laughed sadly at my enthusiasm. However, we 
soon arranged for his appearance again before 
the public with a book. 

One fnight, when Mr. Fields was touring it with 
Hawthorne in their native land, they made the ae- 
quaintance of a cabin boy off duty, who was reading 
a large subscription volume, which proved on inquiry 
to be a commentary on the Bible. When Hawthorne 
questioned him why he was reading then and 
there that particular book, he replied, with a know- 
ing wink at both of us, ‘There's consider'ble 
her’sy in our place, and I’m a-studying up for 
’em.”—It appears the story of “ Evangeline” was 
originally suggested to Hawthorne by a friend. At 
the dinner when the friend mentioned this, Long- 
fellow said to Hawthorne, “ If you really have 
made up your mind not to use it fora story, will 
you give itme for a poem?” To this Hawthorne 
assented, and moreover promised not to treat the 
subject in prose till Longfellow had seen what he 
could do with it in verse, and so we have Evangeline 
in beautiful hexameters. Many of Miss Mitford's 
letters are given in this book, but of these we have 
lately had a plethora. Those of Dickens are fall 
of the animal spirits with which he overflowed. Mr. 
Fields also discourses of Pope and W: 
but the special interest of his book is derived 
from his personal association. 
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A Mostcatn Doc.—There is a dog in Hartford, 
Conn., that can sing. We state the fact unquali- 
fiedly on the testimony of all the members of the 
family of the gentleman who owns him. The animal 
in question is a large mouse-coloured greyhound— 
perhaps about six or seven years old. His attempts at 
singing, though they are certainly not very musical 
are unmistakeable, and they have been observed by the 
family for the last two or three years. He does not sing 
alone, but when he hears certain members of the 
family singing, he ‘‘joinsin.” This is more particn- 
larly the case with one lady of the house, who if 
she begins to sing when the dog is anywhere about 
the place, is pretty certain to obtain a canine accom- 
paniment. If she is heard singing, upstairs, and 
the dog is shut out below, he will raise a rumpus till 
he is admitted to the room where she is, when he 
will “ join in,” keeping very good time, and actually 
keeping—so we are assured—on the same key, 
rising with the singer to the higher notes in a kind 
of blended whine and howl, that is yet neither like 
the voice of a dog nor anything else, but showing 
something of a musical ear. When he reaches a 
note too high for him, he will stop and wait for the 
cadence of the song to reach the lower notes again. 
In his rising notes, he lifts his head as well as his 
voice. When his owner enters the room he will 
suddenly stop, and not another note can be got out 
of him while his master remains. In fact, he dis- 
likes to have anybody present except the one with 
whom he sings. His voice is improved and he 
sings better than he did.— Dexter Smith’s Art Paper. 
(Boston). 


Toe Favtt oF Spantse Actors.—I venture 
humbly to offer an opinion that Spaniards fre- 
quently fail as actors from the same cause which 
makes our own countrymen so rarely successful on 
the stage. With both there is an inability to sink 
their own individuality in characters for which they 
are cast, whereby the Mr. Jones or Don Raphael of 
of every-day life fails to hide beneath the crown and 
spangles of the stage tyrant the plain broadcloth 
euit and more prosaic look of the present day. Their 
actresses appear to me to sin as ours do some- 
times in mistaking ‘‘ cheek” for ‘ chic.”—Sorties 
from Gib. By Captain E. Dyne Fenton. 


Cuortsters.—The choristers are a simpler pro- 
blem than the lay clerks, inasmuch as boys are in a 
more plastic state than men, and can be governed 
more easily and by a simpler discipline. If a 
cathedral has not a well-conducted, well-taught set 
of choristers, the authorities must be in fault. The 
great point is to secure entire control over the boys: 
in 4 very small city, like Ely, it has been found that 
this can be sufficiently done by means of a day 
school; in larger places it is necessary that the 
boys should be boarded, and so cut off from the 
temptations and dangers to which their voices and 
musical skill lay themo pen. No rules with regard 
to singing out of thes3 ool and the cathedral can be 
too strict: the danger to which a boy of very 
superior voice and good looks are subject are 
fearfully greater than would be suspected by those 
who have liad no intimate knowledge of the matter. 
Great care should be taken also not to spoil 
chorister boys by making too much of them; they 
may easily become conceited and vain; and in 
consideration of this danger, as well as upon more 
general and higher grounds, I venture to think that 
the fewer the solos of a complicated character ap- 
pointed for boys to sing in a cathedral, the better: 
such efforis are bad for the boys, and are not nearly 
80 suitable for public worship as are the united 
efforts of the choir.—* Recollections of a Dean,” 
in“ Essays on Cathedrals.” 


CANADIAN Nieutincates.—Shortly after this old 
Sol, becoming still more northerly in his declination, 
softens and warms the ground, melts the ice, which 
has for months past kept the greater part of nature 
fist bound as if in an iron safe, and sets free every 
bud. The huge swamps which have so long been 
frozen over now become alive with myriads of frogs, 
Baking the forest around ring with their melody. 

‘ose who have passed near a swamp during the 
ener which I have been describing, will never 
orget the music given forth by the swarms of frogs 
Which have been hybernating so long in their cosy 

- ,, They are justly called “ Canadian nightin- 

es, for so clear and beautiful is their whistling 
ha Spring evenings that the stranger cannot but 
: leve himself to be surrounded by numberless wood 

nen An old bull frog, as large as a cheese 

Diate, is the first to lead off with his deep bass voice. 
ite than a minute thousands of other frogs of 
a iftent sizes and species will take up the tune, 
‘deafening chorus echoes through the circum- 
Neent forest.—Gnidebook to the Canadian Dominion. 
by H. J. Philpot, M.D, 





A Mostcat Eprrarn.—The following epitaph is 
to be found in a Kalamazoo, Mich., cemetery :— 
“Here lies H. Schnotzpopler, who came to grief 
and died of too much 
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Paris s’aMUSE.—Spite of pestilence, state of siege, 
rumours of plots, dearness, and discontent, Paris is 
still Paris. Le roi s’amuse. Paris in the dust? 
Not a whit. “Who talks of Paris or perhaps France 
rising to a higher moral or other elevation, forget, 
that Paris and perhaps France, certainly Paris, was 
already at the top and culminating point of civilisa- 
tion in manners, in morals (as far as she cared to be), 
in art, in everything. Andas Paris loves show, it 
was matter of general felicitation when the theatres 
began to count good receipts, even though the 
subventions to the subsidised houses were dimi- 
nished. The Conservatoire, by the way, has lost its 
twenty thousand francs for the teaching of military 
music. Every reader of Paris journals knows the 
keen zest with which they criticise the drama, flatter 
their favourites, and hiss when they do not flatter. 
Melingue, in ‘‘ Le Bossu,”’ at the Gaité, is, or lately 
was, the hero of the hour. His great parts are dwelt 
upon—Buridan, Lagardére, d’Artagnan—his grace, 
versatility, elocution. Melingue goes regularly to 
Mass at Belleville, where, on a time, the curé gave a 
remarkable sermon, marred, like Kent’s curious story, 
in the telling; Melingue took him home, shut the 
clergyman up with himself for a couple of hours, and 
repeated the sermon after his own fashion. Next 
Sunday the preacher had a great success, but 
whether with the same discourse or another is not 
recorded.—“ Parisiana,” from Fraseér’s Magazine. 


Auprences Wuo Won’t Tarinx.—In a very pretty 
modern comedy, which is admirably suited to its age 
and audience, but which an after and a wider age 
may perhaps look upon as feeble, if not foolish, 
there are one or two sentences which cause reflection. 
This is indeed to be wondered at, for wit and wisdom 
have equally been, for a long time, almost banished 
from our stage. ‘* My dear sir,” said a manager, 
only the other day, to an author, ‘‘ your piece is too 
good.” ‘ But you have an educated audience ?” 
“Yes, pretty well: they are first-rate families.” 
“Well, then,” persisted the unfortunate author, 
“they can understand it.” ‘ Understand it !— 
yes,” cried the manager, ‘‘ but hang it, man, it 
won’t do; you make the people think,—and you 
would empty my theatre!’”” The manager was wise 
in his generation. People do not go to a theatre as 
they once did; the newspaper, the magazine, and 
the thoughtful essay furnish reflective natures with 
enough food for the mind, and they do their 
thinking at home. At a theatre they expect to be 
amused; and, as a rule, the poorer audience, so 
that you do not reach the “ roughs ” and “ ground- 
lings,” is by far the wiser and better. Rich folks, 
who dine at seven or eight, do not desire to sit out 
Shakespeare, with those enormous problems of his, 
which are so plentiful in ‘‘ Hamlet” or ‘‘ Lear.”’—A 
Man's Thoughts. By J. Hain Friswell. 


Inyupicious Prarse.—Immediately upon Mdme. 
Persiani’s favourable reception in London, public 
opinion, always guided by contraries, began to pit 
her as a formidable rival against Grisi, not a few 
being rash enough to insist that she would soon be 
‘mistress of the situation.”” A greater mistake 
could scarcely have been made, inasmuch as, 
although the débutante was possessed of high merits, 
they were by no means equal to those which had 

laced the legitimate successor of Pasta at the very 

ead of her profession, or likely to touch, much less 
to shake, the basis upon which the Diva’s fame was 
fixedly established. The only rival that could pos- 
sibly have done this was Malibran—and she was no 
more.» Besides being deficient in histrionic genius 
and. talent, Mdme. Persiani’s vocal attainments 
could not endure comparison with those of Grisi. 
The quality of her voice was miserably thin, and she 
had an incessant propensity to sharpen every 
note she uttered. Her compass was great, 
reaching easily to E flat altissimo; but its 
timbre was faded even before she had left Ital 

for London. Mdme. Persiani excelled, indeed, 
chiefly in flexibility, for she was essentially 
a florid singer, who ventured upon a thousand 
embellishments and changes for the mere purpose of 
exhibition; as, for example, in the last rondo of 
Bellini’s opera, which she so gratuitously overloaded 
and altered, as to leave scarcely the ghost of a note 
as it had originally been written. Such cadenzas 
and embellishments were, however, in most instances 
new and original, belonging much less than was at 


that time usual to the invention of the singing | deal 


master, than of the artiste who executed them.— 
Musical Recollections of the last Half Century. In 
Tinsley’s Magazine, 








Byron AND Horace-—I am not aware if a pal- 
pable misquotation of Horace by Lord Byron has 
ever been publicly noticed. I allude to one in the 
first canto, stanza 212, of “ Don Juan,” quoted 
thus :— 

“Non ego hoe ferrem calida& juventa 
Consule Planco.”—Carmen, 14, 1. 3. 

The erratum is calida for calidus. ‘ Calida 
juventa,” “in my hot youth,” is correct; but such 
is not the way the words of Horace can be trans- 
lated—they are, ‘‘calidus juventd,” “warm with 
youth ;” and Byron himself gives the metrical 
rendering of the lines by Francis thus :-— 

“Such treatment Horace would not bear, 

Wheh warm with youth—when Tullus filled the chair.” 

The error seems to be a lapsus penne of the 
noble poet, of whom certainly it cannot be said 
that he had—‘Just enough of learning to mis- 
quote.”—F'.R. in Notes and Queries. 


Tue Days or Greorar I.—The whole nation was 
grovelling and mean. Hogarth's pictures were sold 
literally dirt cheap. Shakespeare could not draw an 
audience. An edition of him was looked at as a 
curiosity ; and learned critics, when they did speak 
of him, spoke of a rude and uncultivated fellow, a 
wild, untaught genius, who did not know how to 
write a play. Cibber and Tate altered his ‘ Lear,” 
and brought Cordelia to life again. Vice was 
publicly taught upon the stage as a spirited thing. 
Everything was distraught. The finest geniuses— 
probably the two men who, in a nobler age, would 
have come nearest to Shakespeare—William Collins 
and Thomas Chatterton—were left to die; one by 
melancholy madness, and the latter by suicide.—A 
Man’s Thoughts. By J. Hain Friswell. 


TESTIMONIAL OF THE Prince Consort to Menpers- 
sonn.—The most gratifying expression of sentiment 
which the Society were enabled to offer to Mendels- 
sohn was the book of words of the oratorio, in which 
the Prince Consort, with that kindly feeling so 
natural to him, had inseribed, at the respectful 
request of the Committee, the now well-known dedi- 
cation to ‘‘ Elijah.” The Committee, on being 
intrusted by his Royal Highness with this pleasing 
tribute of esteem for Mendelssohn and his last great 
work, at once felt that so felicitous and expressive a 
dedication would in later times become matter for 
record in connection with the production of 
“ Elijah.” The very short time which would 
elapse—only a few hours—between its presenta- 
tion to Mendelssohn by a deputation from the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, and his departure from 
England, would not permit of leave being then 
obtained for its future publication. A facsimile 
copy of the inscription was therefore taken, which 
was carefully sealed up. Upon the news of Men- 
delssohn’s premature decease arriving in England, 
the Committee caused an intimation to be conveyed 
to the Prince Consort, that this copy existed, and 
respectfully suggested that the permission to litho- 
graph and circulate it would be highly prized by the 
Society. An immediate intimation was received by 
the Committee that his Royal Highness was much 
pleased to learn that the copy was available, and at 
once accorded his permission for its being litho- 
graphed and circulated. This dedication, couched 
in the following terms, was written in German, 
and was thus translated into English by the lato 
Chevalier Bunsen, the well-known Prussian Embas- 
sador to the Court of St. James’s and eminent homme 
de lettres:—‘‘To the noble artist who, surrounded 
by the Baal-worship of corrupted art, has been able 
by his genius and science, to preserve faithfully, like 
another Elijah, the worship of true art, and once 
more to accustom our ear, lost in the whirl of an 
empty play of sounds, to the pure note of expressive 
composition and legitimate harmony,—to the great 
master who makes us conscious of the unity of his con- 
ception through the whole maze of his creation, 
from the soft whispering to the mighty reging of the 
elements. Written in token of grateful remem- 
berance. by Albert.—Buckingham Palace, April 24, 
1847.""—It cannot be described how deeply gratified 
and moved Mendelssohn was on receiving this truly 
affectionate token of sympathy. . His rapturons 
exclamations of delight, as over and over again 
he read each word of the inscription, together with 
his repeated expression of fears of his inability 
adequately to acknowledge so touching » mark of 
appreciation, were again and again renewed.— 
“ Musical Recollections of the last Half Century.” 
In Tinsley’s Magazine, j 








Hottoway’s Pn18.—~—Ispiersvion axp Liven Compiaints.— 
Lovers of society and all addicted to the enjoyment of the 
table would do well to remember that the digestion cannot be 
longer seriously disordered without the derangement being 
perceptible on the countenance, These Pills prevent all un- 
pl t ; they improve the appetite, and with 
the increase of desire for food they augment the powers of 
digestion and assimilation in the stomach, Heltonar’s Pills 

most ly with deranged or diseased conditions of 
the many organs engaged in extracting nourishment for our 
bodies from our various diets. ‘The liver, stomach, bowels, and 
Maeg with many minor parts subserving the same end, 
y bow to this treatment, 
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** Lohengrin” is the last program of the Societa 
Lirica this season in practice. 





We hear that there is soon to be a Michael Angelo 
festival in Florence on a scale equal to the great 
Dante celebration. 





The Theatro of Strasburg, which was almost 
entirely destroyed during the bombardment of the 
town, is being reconstructed, but the works will not 
be terminated until the end of September. 





Walter, the principal tenor of the Imperial Opera 
in Vienna, is coming for the season to London. 
For the Wagnerites this news is weltome, since this 
fino dramatic singer is well acquainted with Wag- 
ner's operas, 





The Tyroleso singers from the Zillerthal, Herr 
and Frau Holaus, and Die Herrn Meickl Margreiter 
and Hollwarth, arrived at Windsor, and on Monday 
had tho honour of singing in the corridor during 
her Majesty's dinner. 

Malle. Clara Louise Kellogg left New York on 
Saturday, in order to fulfil her engagement at her 
Majesty's Opera. Malle, Christine Nilsson and M. 
Capoul were expected to sail on the 27th instant for 
England, they also having engagements to appear at 
her Majesty’s Opera. 





The last Oratorio Subscription Concert of the 
present series is announced for Wednesday next 
the 24th inst., when Mendelssohn's “ St. Paul” is 
to be performed, the principal artists being Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Whitney, Mr, Nordblom, Mr. Holland, 
and Mr. Pyatt; Mr. Barnby conducting as usnal. 

The Pittsburgh Commercial, an American journal, 
gives a disheartening picture of the state of the 
Grama in that city. The best artists in the country 





have, it seems, played at the Pittsburgh Opera 
House to dismal lines of empty benches, while the 
Pittsburghers have turned out in shoals “to enjoy 
the gymnastic evolutions of Miss Kate Reynolds, two 
burnt-cork song and dance men, and an educated 
monkey in a patchwork medley.” 


The prospects of the national music meetings at 
the Crystal Palace offer every sign of a successful 
issue. The applications from intending competitors 
are rapidly coming in. Therailway companies have 
made material reductions in their fares, available 
between the 26th June and 8th July inclusive, for 
the competitors at these meetings. In order to meet 
the convenience of the Continental Musical Societies 
it has been decided to keep the lists open until the 
30th inst. 





Our readers may recollect the respectable length 
of the German equivalent for tram-car—namely 
Pferdstrasseneisenbahnwagen. It was a pretty long 
word to look at and to write down, but Mr. John 
Timbs has unearthed a longer and prettier. This 
is Viceoberappellationsgerichtsprothonotarius — only 
sixteen syllables. It is an official title, and means 
the Deputy of the Chief Prothonotary in the Appeals 
Court. The word looks imposing on the back of 
envelopes addressed to the gentleman. 





A young ruffian named Swain who assaulted and 
robbed Ann Flexley, a dresser at Sangers’ Amphi- 
theatre, as she was returning from her labours on 
the 4th of February last, has been flogged this week 
in Newgate, receiving forty lashes from the cat. It 
will be interesting to his “pals” outside to learn 
that the ruffian who was so brave before a woman 
came in pale and chattering, and that he took his 
punishment like a cur. He cried before he got a 
single stroke of the cat, and kept up his yells and 
contortions to the last blow. 





The testimonial subscribed to Sir W. Sterndale 
Bennett, on the occasion of that eminent professor 
of music having received the honour of knighthood 
from the Queen, already amounts to upwards of 
£1000. This sum will be appropriated to a Biennial 
Male Scholarship in the Royal Academy of Music, 
to be called the Sterndale Bennett Scholarship, and 
to be competed for by any British-born subjects; 
and also to an annual prize for a female student in 
the Academy, to be called the Sterndale Bennett 
prize. The public presentation of the donors’ names 
to Sir Sterndale will take place in St. James’s Hall 
to-night, the Attorney-General in the chair. 





The other night an accident took place at the 
Gaité, Paris, which might have been attended with 
shocking results. At the termination of the 
Pompeian scene in “ Le Roi Carotte” four of the 
principal characters are carried away on the back of 
an enormous dragon. Just as the monster reached 
the flies, a rope unaccountably gave way, and, to the 
terror of a densely packed audience, the whole 
machine came down with a run, and disappeared 
with a crash underneath the stage. Luckily, how- 
ever, none of the players—among whom were two 
ladies, including Mdlle. Zulma Bouffar—was hurt ; 
all escaped with a few insignificant bruises. 





We always regarded the capacity of elephants to 
remember and avenge insults, as belonging to that 
class of pleasant but groundless fiction for which 
Master Harry Sandford and Master Tommy Merton, 
inspirited unto wild exaggeration by the Rev. Mr. 
Barlow, were chiefly responsible. We never gave in 
adherence to the experience of Androcles in the 
matter of grateful lions, and we more than half 
doubted the story of the tailor of Bagdad and the 
elephant’s treatment of him. But this week, if 
newspapers are to be believed, an anger-cherishing 
elephant has actually killed a child. The beast, 
belonging to a menagerie at Hanley, was taken to 
an inn-stable, and a number of children gathered in 
the inn-yard, and amused themselves by giving the 
elephant nuts, and other things. Some of them are 
said to haye given it stones, at which the animal was 


| 
so irritated, that he seized the deceased child with 
his trunk, and raised him to his mouth; a keeper, 
seeing what was occurring, called out, and the animal 
dropped the child. He was picked up and at oneg 
taken to a doctor, and although every effort wag made 
to restore him, he died on Sunday night from woundg 
in the head and severe internal injuries; 





The Duke of Edinburgh works hard in his official 
connection with the Albert Hall. On Saturday he 
presided at the first meeting of the Council at 
Kensington. There were present Lord Clarence 
Paget, Dr. Lyon Playfair, Mr. H. A. Hunt, Mr, 
Rothery, Mr. Warren de la Rue, Mr. Bowring, 
Mr. Cole, Mr. Fowler, Mr. Hawkshaw, and Captain 
Donnelly, R.E., secretary. On Monday a meeting of 
the managing committee of the Albert Hall Amateur 
Orchestral Society was held at Clarence House; the 
Duke again presided. Once more he took the chair 
yesterday at a meeting for the Ancient Musical 
Instruments Exhibition. 





Mr. Frits Hartvigson has just returned from 
Copenhagen, where he met with great success, 
having given two orchestral concerts, besides 
having played at a soirée, given for that purpose 
by the Crown Prince of Denmark in the Palace of 
Amalienborg. The orchestra was conducted by 
N. W. Gade and W. Ramsoe, and Mr. Hartvigson 
introduced for the first time in Copenhagen Liszt's 
Concerto in E flat, and Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasia 
for piano and orchestra ; Gade’s pianoforte sonata, 
Schumann’s A minor Concerto, Weber's Concert- 
stiick, and Chopin’s Rondo for two pianos (seldom 
played) with his younger brother Anton Hartvigson, 
who is also a very fine pianist. 





American papers assure us that the managers of 
the World’s Jubilee, at Boston, ‘‘are making pre- 
parations for the visit of Her Majesty Victoria, 
Queen of England, who is to have the pleasure of 
hearing a composition of her illustrious deceased 
husband, rendered by twenty thousand voices and 
two thousand instruments.” Plans are now under 
consideration of the Committee for extending the 
chorus beyond the twenty thousand voices now 
secured, on account of the numerous importunate 
applications from other singers for the privilege of 
joining in. Five thousand sopranos will unite in 
singing an English version of ‘‘ L’Esperance,” from 
Halévy’s “ L’Eclair” and five thousand altos will 
join in “Lascio ch’ io pianga,” from Handel's 
‘* Rinaldo,” the English words being substituted. 





The Concerto in E flat by Liszt, which was played 
for the first time in England by Mr. W. Bache at 
his annual concert last year, was played by Mr. 
Hartvigson at Copenhagen, with great syccess, on 
March 23. The same artist is engaged to play it on 
the 28th instant at M. J. Daube’s concert in Paris; 
and, we believe, at the Philharmonic Society's con- 
cert on June 10. When played by Mr. Dannreuther at 
the Crystal Palace, some of the critics spoke of it a 
the greatest musical nonsense ever written, entirely 
wanting form, melody, &e. The fact is that Liszt 
has elaborately carried out Weber's original idea, 
often imitated by Mendelssohn—that of fusing the 
different movements into one continuous whole. 
Evidently there is hope of his being po 
appreciated at no distant day. : 





Wagner's opera “‘ Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg” 
was given for the first time in Copenhagen in the 
presence of the Crown Prince and the Crown 
Princess on March 23rd, all tickets having been 
previously sold at double prices. It did not elicit 
unanimous commendation. The critics said that 
the whole of the first act lacks dramatic interest, 
and go it has become the fashion not to go tothe 
opera till the beginning of the second act. The 
splendid Overture, the beautiful Quintet, the chi 
racteristio Procession Music and Choruses of the 
Guilds, however did not fail to produce the 
effect which they so fully deserve. The orchestra of 
the Royal Theatre at Copenhagen is first-rate, being 





composed of eminent artists; but it ia a pity that 
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the capacities of the singers are of inferior quality.| was, and sat listening to the music of the band or | performed every summer. In Brixlegg the Passion 
Miss Pfeil as Eva, and Mr. Christofferson as David, | strolled about the grounds, despite the chilling | Play is not performed as a sacred obligation, but as 
distinguished themselves most by their artistic} effects of an easterly wind. The rhododendrons ex-|a sheer mercenary speculation: hence they fail in 
singing and acting. The Crown Prince and the hibited were few in number, but among them were | that show of disinterestedness which distinguishes 
{ Crown Princess were present during the three first| some good plants. A box of twelve rhododendrons,|Ammergau. The Ammergauers do not play to 
representations of the opera. The opera was con-| cut trusses, exhibited by Messrs. H. Lane and Son,}make money. Fer instance, though they have 
ducted by Mr. Paulli, who some years ago went to| of Berkhampstead, gained a first prize. The same received tempting offers to come to England this 
Munich to witness there the capital representation | firm took the first prize for azaleasin the open com- | summer, they have refused to accept them, and 
of the same opera under Hans von Biilow’s guidance, | petition; in the competition restricted to amateurs | their Passion Play will not be repeated until 1880, 
and also paid a visit to R. Wagner at Lucerne to get| the first prize was awarded to Mr. G. Wheeler, | In Germany the rumour runs that the Ammergauers 
his advice as to the mise en scéne of the opera, gardener to Sir F. H. Goldsmid, M.P., St. John’s} will play this year; but it is a mistake. The 
Lodge, Regent’s Park. The first prize (for amateurs) | people there are very happy to have a quiet year of 
Mr. John Thomas has just received the appoint- | for short auriculas was awarded to the Rev. H. H. work. Several of the visitors of last year have hired 
ment of harpist to her Majesty. Mr. Thomas|Dombrain, Westwell Vicarage, Ashford; while the apartments there for the summer. A new theatre 
received his musical education at the Royal Academy first prize in the open competition was given to | for secular plays has been ordered to be built by the 
of Music, where he studied the harp under Mr. J. Messrs. Turner, of Slough. Mr. T. 8. Ware, of | King of Bavaria, and the villagers will be able to 
Balsir Chatterton, and composition under Mr, Hall Farm Nursery, Tottenham, gained the first | offer several interesting dramatic performances next 
Cipriani Potter. His compositions for the harp are| prize for collections of hardy spring plants in flower. | year. Most of the secular plays performed by the 
numerous, as well as his vocal and orchestral works ;| Among the extra prizes were those awarded to Mr, | Ammergauers are written by the aged Geistliche 
his cantatas, “ Llewellyn" and “ The Bride of Neath| Bull, of King’s Road, Chelsea, for a collection of | Rath Diiisenberger, the reviser of the Passion Play. 
Valley” were composed for the Welsh Eisteddfods. plants, among which were some new and rare One of these dramas, entitled ‘The Foundling of 
His collection of ‘‘ Welsh Melodies for the Voice” | specimens; to Mr. Denning, gardener to Lord | the Monastery of Ettal,” is indeed fine work, and 
is the most complete that has appeared and the best | Londesborough, for a collection of orchids; and to|the Ammergauers perform it with great skill and 
known. The Welsh Choral Union, of which he is| M. Louis Von Houtte, for a group of azaleas. Some | love. 
conductor, gives great promise of excellence; Mr.| Very fine cut roses were exhibited by Messrs. Paul Kae 
Thomas was its chief founder. He is also honorary | #04 Messrs. Kelway and Son, of Landport, Somerset, | Extracts from the diary of the vocalist Roger are 
member of the Academia di Santa Cecilia and| the latter firm showing a box of cut flowers, the | given in the French journals this week; and some 
Academia Filarmonica, Rome; the Societa Filar-| produce of a single plant, for which an extra prize | of the stories quoted are amusing. In March, 1847, 
monica, Florence ; and member of the Royal Society | Was gizen. Roger, who was singing at the Opera Comique, re- 
of Musicians, the Royal Academy of Music, and the ceived 1000 francs from the cashier, but boing 
Philharmonic Society, London. Some difficulties have arisen at the Imperial | ®2*ious to go to the Salon he put the money in a 
Opera House of Vienna in connection with a stage | etter, which he addressed to his wife and gave to a 
There’ was an interesting and impressive cere-| kiss. In Lortzing’s ‘ Wajenschmied,” there is q|™®2 named Lainé, who had been engaged as a 
mony performed on Tuesday in the churchyard of| scene where Count Liebenau, Herr Neumann, has | ®¥°°P®? at the opera ne eight years. ‘On re. 
Villers Coteret, to which the body of Alexandre|to kiss Jrmentraut, Mdlle. Gindele. The kissing turning from the Salon, writes M. Roger, ‘Lainé 
Dumas has been removed from its original bury-| cannot be omitted, because in the two following rushed up to me like a madman, and informed mo 
ing-place at Puy, near Dieppe. Villers Coteret| scenes the conversation is continually turning upon that he had lost the letter. Consternation, stupe- 
is the novelist’s birthplace, and its churchyard|it. After Irmentraut has commanded the Count to faction! However, we hoped that it might fall into 
contains the family vault. There was a large | kiss first her right and then her left hand, she winds | ‘he hands of an honest man, who would return the 
gathering of dramatists, journalists, artists, actors, | up by saying, ‘‘ And now the lips.” Full, probably, money; but fatality soon made edger gre this 
) and personal friends, most of whom went down] of his part, Herr Neumann, in reply to this chal- hope. Ihed had the deplorable ides of joking in 
: from Paris by the morning train. In the church} lenge, gave Mdlle. Gindele, at the first performance, the note, and had written to my Wife as follows :— 
they mingled with the villagers, who had all| the kiss specified in the stage directions. The lady ‘Madam,—I saw you last night at the Opera 
; flocked together to honour the memory of their| was so incensed, that she complained to the ma- Comique; great passions are mute. Here are 1000 

















r distinguished comrade. The coffin was carried|nagement. Everything like argument to the effect francs; accept them as part pay er of ‘my enthu- | 
C) siasm.’ And I had signed myself, Prince Rogerikoff. 

through the streets, followed by a great throng of | that the person on the stage was Irmentraut and not It i seoet Wie Te ote Social Retell tint 
4 people. An elaborate religious service was then} Mdlle. Gindele proved perfectly {unavailing. Shoe =. ioe oS 0S ae ee 


ot performed in the church. At the grave orations | declared she felt insulted in her honour as a woman, sees he — — = hesitation ee 
were delivered by representatives of the Dramatic | and that, if she could not obtain reparation from the the money, and would never imagine that it was & 
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wat) has enjoyed an amount of material prosperity above Bacio.” ' 
the average of its experience; and if the events of Some interest has been exerted by the announced 
the year have been chequered by the loss of old| Brixlegg, in the Tyrol, seems resolved to follow | intention of the Alhambra manager, Mr. Baum, to 
nevg” friends and valued workers, let that be but an in. | the example of Ober-Ammergau and give a Passion- | forestall Mr. Boucicault’s Covent Garden pidce de 
1 the centive to the young and active members of the | Play this year. The last year of the Brixlegg per- | résistance, the ‘‘ Roi Carotte;" and speculation has | 
owl Society, on whom its future will depend, to manifest | formance was in 1868 ; and the Imperial authorities | been rife as to Mr. Boucicault’s action, for it was | 
been that unselfish devotion to the Society’s interests | allow the Brixleggers to give their performance | understood that he had acquired the English right 
elicit Which has marked the conduct of those who, while |every four or, five years. The success of the! of the piece. We may state that this is a mistake, 
Ah that life lasted and opportunity served, contributed in so | Ammergauers last summer appeared to have induced | Messrs. Boosey hold the English right, and they 
, eminent a degree to place the Society in its present |the Brixleggers to give their play this year while| had already given permission to Mr. Baum to 
to the enviable position.” A very satisfactory Report of | the enthusiasm for Ammergau was still fresh. The | produce the “ Roi Carotte” at the Alhambra when 
The the Society's Benevolent Fund has also been issued. | ‘Passion Theatre ” is a wooden barn-like structure | Mr. Boucicault applied to be allowed to do it at 
cha- a provided with a roof, the spectators sitting in semi- | Covent Garden. Mr. Baum thereupon determined 
lof the On Wednesday a show of azaleas, rhododendrons, | darkness. The villagers are now talking of erecting|to be out first, and Mr. Boucicault subsequently 
grand and spring flowers was held in the Royal Horti- | a new one, of larger proportions, and to surpass the | abandoned the idea of competition. The opening 
ir Of cultural Gardens, and though the weather was not|one at Ammergau. There is also a smaller theatre | piece of Covent Garden under his management is 
Very favourable the attendance was good, and the | near the ‘‘ Judenwirth,” belonging to the host of the | not to be * Le Roi Carotte”’ at all, but a spectacular 
Visitors made the most of what little sunshine there | latter establishment; and in this, peasant plays are | play in four acte written by the manager and Mr. J, 
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Planché jointly. Music and ballet will, of course, 
occupy an important place in the entertainment, 
and both English and French scene painters will 
work side by side. We are informed that the fairy 
spectacle is not a burlesque—according to our pre- 
sent notion of the word—but a fanciful play in the 
style of “ Cinderella,” strictly original, and not 
derived in any form or shape from foreign or other 
source. It is written in prose except in those 
scenes where the fairy element predominates, and 
then falls into rhyme. With a view of correcting 
the complaints of alarmists who have made up their 
minds that the new entertainment will encourage a 
low form of art, and will be merely a triumph of 
ballet girls, we may add that it is the idea of the 
authors to invent ‘a new kind of entertainment 
which shall contain all that is pleasant and bright 
in burlesque, but replacing its idiotic grimace by a 
graceful and cheerful story—its breakdowns by a 
first-class ballet—its music-hall songs by comic 
ballads, duets, and choruses—its nudeness by fan- 
tastic and splendid costumes that will leave some- 
thing to the imagination.”’ In fact this is to be 
another of those excellent attempts to convert us in 
a moment out of our atrocity to a pure condition of 
high art and morality. As apostle in partibus of 
this moral and artistic propaganda, Mr. Alfred 
Thompson, who has been entrusted with the deco- 
ration, has started for Spain, and from thence will 
proceed to Russia and France, on a tour of theatrical 
inspection at the principal capitals. 





THE FUTURE IN CHURCH MUSIC. 


Music is on the move in the Church, quite as 
much so as in the Opera... Our church celebrations 
have altogether changed, the music is intended 
to be pretty and melodious, and assuredly has 
some definite ‘‘go” in it. There is a show of 
artistic preparation, the congregation is called 
upon to share in the singing, and charity children 
are no longer “the principal vocalists” in the 
program. The Psalms are chanted with a careful 
attention to ‘‘the effective points,” the soft echo 
tones here, and the thunder-stop there; the 
costumes (we beg pardon), the vestments, are 
double and treble in number, good contrasts as 
to colour, and all exquisitely clean and properly 
puton. There is a sense of dramatic propriety— 
the quiet, orderly procession, the uniformity in 
dress and general obedience to the outward 
customs of official devotion, mark an entire new 
era in our choir assemblies, and a liking on the 
part of the congregations for the old ways of 
going through the parish church services. What 
may be the ultimate possibilities of congrega- 
tional utterance in worship music it is impossible 
to prophesy; up to this time the congregation 
has answered to every appeal, and where the 
composer has called for manifestation of passion 
and emotion the people have met the call fairly 
aud fully. They have developed themselves 
wherever and whenever permitted to do so. 
There are of course difficulties in the way, and 
none more so than in the endeavour to use the 
classic music of the old cathedral in the modern 
parish church, The plain matter of fact 
cathedral singer, drilled into the litany of Tallis 
and the verse anthems of Humphries, Weldon, 
Travers, and others, starts with horror when read- 
ing the weekly parochial bill of fare for his parish 
choir. He reads “ The Litany ”’—Tallis. The 
anthem “In Thee, O Lord "—Weldon. He as- 
sumes immense proportions, and addressing the 
amateur choragus says, ‘‘And so you think you 
and your choir can sing the Tallis Litany P 
Fascinating idea! May I ask what notion you may 
entertain of the rich harmonical treatment de- 
monstrated in this marvellous and time-honoured 
service music? Well, replies the amateur: ‘a 
Litany is a Litany—something to be sung or 
spoken by way of dialogue or drama, and in 1544, 
when this wonderful Litany of which you speak 
first came out, the people were ordered to listen 
devoutly; and afterwards to join in submissively 
and with alow gentle kind of tone. There was 

















no new people’s chant, the old chant was retained ; 
it was no new thing except in one regard—a choir 
accompaniment had been put upon the old 
familiar prayer tone. The prayer tone had been 
retained in the tenor part, and the people were to 
sing their old part and strengthen the tenors of 
the choir. Now look at the last part of the 
Litany you say is by Tallis—in this part the 
people’s prayer is in the tenor part. Look again 
at the beginning and at the first portion of the 
service—the people’s part is in the treble. How 
is this, my dear apostle of the cathedral? Did 
Tallis do this? and did he change his mind when 
he had got half through, finding he was wronging 
the congregation and defrauding them of their 
rights, and fall back on the tenor part and the 
congregational song ?” 

The minor canon, or vicar choral, as the case may 
be, is nonplussed, and whilst cogitating the 
matter, the amateur choragus increases his 
difficulty by telling him it is very possible the 
Litany is not by Tallis at all, that there is no 
Tallis manuscript, that the Church is indebted to 
Clifford for all we have or know about it; and 
that beyond all question, Tallis would not, and 
did not, make bastard work of the Litany by 
harmonising the old intones in two diverse and 
opposing ways. And before the learned pundit in 
ritual song can well digest this almost indigestible 
kernel the parochial choragus, pursuing the 
Socratic mode of attack, piles up the agony of the 
situation, by asking further, ‘‘Are you quite 
certain that in this Litany of Tallis, on which 
you pride yourself so much, you really have the 
Litany-tone, either in its integrity, or its spirit? 
No doubt Tallis put the Litany-tone, according to 
its true choir-reading, into five-part harmony for 
a choir, the old prayer-tone forming one part, and 
the other four parts being counterpoints above 
and below it. But the Tallis Litany that you 
boast of is not this. For example, the suffrage, 
‘And take not Thy Holy Spirit from us,’ in its 
intone form is this :— 
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And take not Thy Holy Spirit from us. 
It is heard every day, morning and evening, in all 


our Cathedrals. No one can venture to gainsay 
this for a moment. Now look at the so-called 
Tallis Litany, and note the people’s part at this 
suffrage :— 
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© And take not Thy Ho-ly Spirit from us. 








I ask, my friend, do you think Thomas Tallis, edu- 
cated in the music of the Latin Church, the trans- 
lator of Latin-Church music into English-Church 
music, a musician, known throughout Europe as 
the learned leader and propagandist of ritual music 
amongst the Protestant churches of Christendom, 
could have been guilty of so cruel a travesty of 
his mother-tongue like unto this? Think of 
what this Litany has suffered; note, how it has 
fallen into the hands of the despoilers, men in 
general utterly ignorant of the old church-song, 
and perfectly indifferent to the mischief they were 
doing when defiling them by their own interpola- 
tions.” To all this the cathedralist may probably 
reply ‘Oh ! we know nothing of ritual song in our 
cathedral, we sing Tallis pure and undefiled; 
and I don’t believe a word of what you say. 
And after all, what are you fighting about? 
What is this old church phrase for which you 
contend so earnestly?’ Hereupon our parochial 
choragus will probably reply: ‘‘ The Latin versicles 
and suffrages terminate in spondees, and to meet 
this case our cathedral musicians set the endings 


thus :— 
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And it is these noble endings with their in 
harmonical treatments that excite the wonder 
and create the delight of all the great continental 
musicians when they hear our choir cursus music 
at matins and evensong.” 

“Now, I ask you, my friend and advocate of 
modern cathedral ritual music, can it by any 
possibility be imagined that Thomas Tallis 
organist to their majesties King Edward the 
Sixth, and Queen Elizabeth, should have pre- 
served the people’s congregational song, the old 
ritual intones, known for centuries and centuries, 
as the daily office-music of the church, should, I 
say, have preserved this music for the everyday 
worship of the Church, and when the high feast 
comes, the great festival, on the Sunday, torn it 
all to pieces—destroyed its meaning—changed 
its musical character, upset the choir, silenced the 
congregation, and departed from all tradition— 
and, what for? Can you give me a single reason 
for so much insanity on the part of as good a 
Christian, and as worthy a musician as ever lived? 
Now we in the parish church cleave to Thomas 
Tallis, we love him, and we reverence him; and 
we use his Litany in this way. We keep the 
tenor-part—the old ritual song—perfect through. 
out, that is to say, it runs on tie intone, and ter. 
minates with the spondaic foot. We preserve all 
his harmonies for the choir, not daring, or 
desiring to alter one: and thus you see, that the 
change in the choir parts is but very slight, and 
chiefly confined to those glorious terminations 
which are the joy and consolation of every real 
musician in Christendom. In- short we sing 
Thomas Tallis as near as we can imagine him,and 
we well know you do not. 

‘Now, as to the Weldon anthem ‘In Thee, 0 
Lord.’ It commences with an old-fashioned 
quirk, or grace-note, or beat, once familar to 
cathedral singers, and the anthem is full of those 
things. No doubt, in the days of Norris, Harri- 
son, Vaughan, and even so late as Hobbs, these 
grace-notes, or beats, could be sung, and were 
sung, according to their original intention; but the 
school has departed, the singers exist not, and for 
al] congregational purposes, parish and amateur 
choirs, these twists, beats, turns, grace-notes, or 
whatever you may like to call them, form no 
integral part of the music, and are simply 80 
many stumbling-blocks in the way of an efficient 
performance of the anthem, as much in the 
cathedral as in the parish church. Therefore, my 
friend, we in the parish church cut them all out, 
a process we recommend you to follow in the 
cathedral. 

‘The school for such grace-notes, or ornaments, 
is gone—utterly extinct, we have no singers who 
are taught how to sing them. Weldon’s Anthem 
is an exceedingly beautiful and valuable composi- 
tion, divested of what forms no necessary part of 
its well-being and well-doing. Let it be sung 
as other pure harmony is sung, and it will ever be 
effective. 

‘“‘The professional choir-men can sing it, the 
amateur can sing it, the congregation will delight 
in it, and if Weldon could speak, he would say 
“* Ote moi ces magots la.” The church music of the 
future will be guided by the wants of the people. 
The musician has created these wants and will 
continue to direct and modify them. With the 
great fusion now going on on all sides, and a general 
love for church song, the congregational phase will 
assume much importance, and that which is right 
will stand, and that not willfade. It is important 
that the introduction of our old cathedral musi¢ 
should be accompanied with that which is 
the thing, and the correct thing. The good 
assist, but that which is wrapped up in error can 
but do harm. Now is the time for churchmen to 
put their own fine, and in some respects imperish- 
able, music into a shape that will meet the 
approbation of all sects and all classes.” 

Such seem to be the opinions of the intelligent 
parish church choragus. But where is ¢ 
colossal genius who will undertake to ‘ improve 
and bring down to average amateur comprehension 
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the scholarly music of Tallis, Tye, Byrde; of 
Humphries, Gibbons, Purcell; of Wise, Blow, 
Aldrich ; of Boyce, Green, Nares, and a host of 
other sterling musicians, quos perscribere longum 
est ; and even rearrange the cathedral compositions 
of our own day, giving us “ Music made easy” in 
the compositions of Wesley and Attwood, Elvey 
and Ouseley and Goss? Are all the oddities and 
crudities, all the queer ‘‘ leads ” and quaint effects 
of changing harmony, all the beautiful contra- 
puntal marchings and wanderings, to be toned 
down to a Hymn Ancient and Modern, or a 
composition neither one nor t’other? Are all the 
arts to be made to move together in ‘I will 
arise,” Creighton ? is Child’s in D to be “done” 
for general use; Gibbons to be re-barred, and 
Patrick put inirons? If it is to be done, who is 
to do it? Where is the sacrilegious hand that 
shall dare spoil the sanctuary? Absit omen / 

But it has not yet come tothis. The devotional 
choral scholarship of centuries is not yet doomed to 
form an olla podrida for mere musical sucklings. A 
better course exists. Educate and Work! The 
self-sufficient cathedralist and the bumptious 
parish-church choragus both want instruction— 
both want application—both want remuneration— 
not merely pecuniary reward, but to stand before 
their fellow men as honoured officers of God’s 
sanctuary: as worthy to sing His praises on earth, 
before whom they must stand in judgment. ere 
they can sing His praises in Heaven. 





INSPIRATION IN ART. 





There is @ loose term of common use in discourse 
about art matters, which frequently embraces a 
wrong conception, That word is Inspiration. It is 
employed to account for all that startles us in art- 
production by reason of greatness ; and it is used 
as distinct from all other formative processes—as 
spontaneous, self-existent and divine. Some re- 
marks in a foreign journal now before our eyes 
reflect the popular view of inspiration. In treating 
of characterisation among the great authors, the 
writer says: ‘A being that stands out in bold 
relief, marked, peculiar, and separate from all 
others, interests and impresses us most. These 
wonderful creations are the greatest triumphs of 
genius. The works of Shakespeare, Scott, and 
Dickens abound with them, These immortal 
personations are not the reflex of their authors, 
in degree or in part, or even the product of a 
combination of qualities observed in others, but 
the work of inspiration. We find them entire and 
complete, clearly cut, rounded, harmonious and 
consistent, perfect as to personality, in weakness 
and strength, in good and evil—as Adam came from 
the hands of his Maker,” 

The current view of inspiration is very fairly 
embodied in the above remarks. A conception of 
genius is regarded as no product of the ordinary 
trains of thought, quickened by an unusually active 
brain, but as something subjective, which springs 
up none knows how, and comes from the immediate 
flat of the Creator. It is a clear case of spontaneous 
Generation: it has no parent, and no antecedent, 
humanly considered. It is not “ the product of a 
combination of qualities observed in others,” and 
not “the reflex” of anybody's character or mood 
oraspect. It is simply a causeless and unaccount- 
able entity which springs into being full-grown and 
fully equipped, as Pallas sprang from the brow of 
Zeus. This is the sense in which ‘inspiration is 
Secepted, and it comprises, we hold, an utterly 
erroneous idea, 

The theory of spontaneous generation is being 
tapidly discarded from physical science, and meta- 
Physicians have long been at the task of weeding it 
out of mental science. Nevertheless it sticks, and 
people fond of the miraculous cling to it, for it 
implies a daily miracle. We are asked to believe, 
in the passage above quoted, that the greatest 
triumphs of genius sprang unfathered and un- 
tssisted into light; that they cannot be traced to 
Suggestions in the circumstances of the author's 
life: and that they are “entire and complete,” 


‘‘harmonious and consistent.” As examples, the 
works of Shakespeare, Scott, and Dickens are cited. 
Now these names will serve as well as any others to 
disprove the argument of the writer and to upset 
the theory of self-generation (alias, inspiration) of 
art. Whence Shakespeare derived his best con- 
ceptions in the sense of character-subjects, it is 
impossible to say: we know 60 little about his life. 
But that he did produce them out of ‘a combina- 
tion of qualities observed in others,’’ is at least 
certain in one instance, and that a notable one— 
the conception of Falstaff. Sir John Oldcastle sat 
for Falstaff; and we may assume that the fictitious 
personage was at base fairly faithful to the model, but 
that all the points were exaggerated and artistically 
distorted, as to produce a different entity at last. 
Now Falstaff is par excellence a ‘‘ wonderful crea- 
tion ’—such an one as the foreign writer would set 
down to inspiration. Yet we see that evolution 
and not spontaneity produced him. Another 
‘‘wonderful creation” the writer would probably 
admit, is Hamlet. Was Hamlet limned from some 
model? It is impossible to say: all we know is 
that Shakespeare drew him ‘fat and scant of 
breath” on account of Burbage, who had to play the 
part, and was over-stout for a hero. But that 
Hamlet is not ‘‘entire and complete, clearly cut, 
rounded, harmonious and consistent,” appears from 
the obvious fact that nobody knows whether Shake- 
speare meant him to be mador not. A character 
round which such grave doubt hangs that we know 
not whether he be a great philosopher, a cunning 
fox, or a dreamy monomaniac, is assuredly not ‘‘con- 
sistent,” and very far from being “ clearly cut.” 
Evidently then Hamlet was not the work of inspira- 
tion, if inspiration be a divine process incapable of 
being misconducted. 

As with Shakespeare so much more with Scott 
and Dickens. Scott was simply a wonderful 
elaborator—a marvellous quickener of scattered 
seeds. Heno more created (in the ex nihilo facere 
sense) than the soil creates the golden grain on 
which a thousand feed. His character-subjects were 
the fruit of his reading and his observation. The 
recently published book of Mr. William Chambers 
mentions by name the originals of several quaint 
personages who afterwards figured in the Waverley 
novels —all vivified, be it understood, by the touch of 
genius. His Puritan personages were notably drawn 
from Scottish life, though the type was old in his 
day and is now lost altogether. ‘ Ivanhoe” was 
no spontaneous birth, but the result of laborious 
research. As for Dickens, he has told us in Mr. 
Forster’s pages that Micawber was the exaggerated 
portraiture of his own father, and that Dora and 
Flora were connected with episodes in his own life; 
and we further know that out of Leigh Hunt he 
educed Harold Skimpole, out of Walter Savage 
Landor the blustering but gentle-hearted Boythorne ; 
while Pecksniff is represented (but in much milder 
and more innocent colours) by a gentleman still 
alive. All these characters were of course 
elaborated and built up by the novelist’s art. 
He gave them additional height and angularity and 
dramatic proportion ; but their models are neverthe- 
less discoverable, and they were nowise the result of 
that ethereal inspiration which is vaguely quoted as 
their first cause. And as of Shakespeare, Scott, and 
Dickens, so of all. The unknown is still mar- 
vellous as in the days of old. What we can- 
not account for, we are apt to set down as 
without an origin. We relegate it to spirit lore: 
we think of it as without human antecedents, as 
springing into existence from the intervention of an 
inscrutable Will, that ‘‘dovelike sits brooding o’er 
the vast abyss, and makes it pregnant.” Every now 
and again, however, a great mind condescends to 
enlighten us as to the workmanship of some product 
that we would fain set down as “inspired.” He 
comes—like Poe with his confession anent ‘‘ The 
Raven,” and shows how very mechanical were all 
the processes of thought, and how in the crucible of 
genius very earthy matters submit to wonderful 
rarefaction. And then the world of hero-wor- 
shippers is disappointed, and falls back upon other 
heroes who have not been so indiscreet, and asserts 





that these at least were ethereally inspired. For 


ourselves, we are dubious of all such vague ascrip- 
tions. We no more believe in a causeless art- 
product than in a causeless cosmos. The springs 
of thought and action may be unseen, but they exist. 
That a man sits down and is “ inspired” and so 
produces, we cannot believe any more than that he 
can walk into his laboratory and produce a gas, the 
factors of which ho has not already at his disposal 
in some other form, 








MR. CHARLES READE AND HIS CRITICS, 





Mr. Charles Reade has addressed the following 
letter to the Daily Telegraph. We reproduce it, 
since all that an attacked man can fairly say in 
his defence should be fairly heard. But we regret 
for Mr. Reade’s sake that he isso violent in the 
expression of opinion, and that to defend himself 
he should think it necessary to impute “envy,” 
“malice,” “ filthiness,” “falsehood” and very 
base motives to all who differ from himself. 


Str—On the 2nd April an article appeared in 
The Daily Telegraph upon “ Shilly-Shally,” the new 
comedy by Trollope and Reade. 

In this article, the statements that affect the 
authors are exactly nine. 1st. That the plot is 
not clear, and the spectator is not told who 
inherits Newton Estate on the old Squire's 
decease. 2ud., That, in a play, Mr. Trollope’s 
padding is an unmixed good, and Mr. Reade’s 
condensation an unmixed evil, 3rd, That Moggs 
is a bootmaker, and delivers long speeches on 
Capital v. Brains. 4th. That the play is badly 
written ; but the actors, by delivering it correctly, 
under the author's stage instructions, have per- 
verted it into something good. 5th. That it is 
indelicate for a breechea-maker to say that the 
result of an bonourable courtship, known to have 
ended in marriage, was a daughter. 6th. That 
it is indelicate for a breeches-maker’s daughter 
to decline to assist at her lover's toilet, who has 
wetted his shoes and stockings. 7th. That there 
are many coarse things in the play, none of 
which are in the novel. 8th. That there are 
many things in the play that must make modest 
women blush. 9th. That Mr. Trollope has 
written none of these things; they all come from 
me, and I have disgraced my brother author, 

Now, sir, all this stuff, on the very face of it, 18 
written not by you, nor by any of the disinterested 
gentlemen who write in The Telegraph, but by a 
playwright. It is wholesale vilification of a justly 
respected author; and entitles that author, in 
justice and common humanity, to a reply. 

I declare, then, on the reputation of a critic, 
the honour ofa gentleman, and the word of a 
Christian, that every one of those nine statements 
is an utter falsehood. ‘The first five are little 
more than the blunders of a fool; but the last 
four are the falsehoods of a slanderer, who dare 
not say these things of me except under the dis- 
guise of the anonymous, but under that shelter 
has misled his employer and the public, and done 
his best to cover my declining days with dis- 
honour. 

I must, at the same time, admit that this sort 
of slander, barbarous as it is, has been produced in 
some other journals, and in language more offen- 
sive than you will allow a scribbler to apply toe 
writer; but in every case the libel betrays ao 
playwright, writhing with envy and malice at the 
intrusion of his intellectual superiors into his 
narrow market. 

I take a double course. I solemnly contradict 
the playwright’s article in your journal, and 
request you to give me a disinterested critic, or 
even, if possible, to see the comedy with your own 
eyes hear it with your own ears, and judge it with 
your own conscience; and, as to four or five 
journals that have libelled me less excusably, I beg 
leave to say that I have instructed my solicitor 
to sue or indict them all. I shall, in the conduct 
of these suits, give the writers every opportunity 
of showing whether they are disinterested critics 
or playwrights in disguise—whether they are brave 
men with a conviction, like myself, or cowards 
and consciousliars. In court the main question, I 
think, will be this—whether adepts at obscene 
exaggeration and misinterpretation are to be 
allowed to fix false and filthy meanings on an 
author’s innocent lines, and then to tell the publio 
the indecency is not theirs, but his. 

On this question The Daily Telegraph has gem | 
delivered a fndgmess of singular ability 
authority. tical 
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slandered me then, as they slander me now. But 
on that occasion you did me the honour, and I 
think I may say the juetice, to entrust the book 
and the verdict to a gentleman and a scholar, and, 
above all to a man of pure life and morals. Give 
me now as high-souled and able a judge, the 
result, believe me, will be the same.—lI am, sir, 
with perfect respect, your obedient servant, 
CHaries READE. 

2, Albert Terrace. 

Mr. Reade appears to us to damage his cause 
by working himself up to the white heat of 
indignation, and by flinging abovt accusations 
and personalities which in calmer momenta he 
must surely regret. To say that every writer 
who has pointed out a few faults in “ Shilly 
Shally” is necessarily a base rogue competing 
with Mr. Reade in dramatic authorship and there- 
fore envious of him and desirous to annihilate 
him by moral assassination, is sowild an assertion 
that Mr. Reade would have reason to complain if 
anybody else had put it into his mouth, even in 
joke. What! Is there no such thing in the world 
as honest dispraise? Cannot a writer say ‘ So- 
and-so is bad art, here is a fault which needs 
amendment,” without having some vile arriére 
pensée? Is it utterly impossible that Mr. Reade’s 
works can be improved, and is each man that 
hints at improvement a heretic? Mr. Charles 
Reade may say with Cassius, 


“A friendly eye could never see such faults,” 


but we think the answer of Brutus the nobler 
sentiment : 

“A flatterer’s would not, though they do appear 

As huge as high Olympus.” 

We do not desire to fiatter Mr. Reade, much as 
we admire in him a nervousness and breadth of 
talent of the highest order. It needs no journalist 
to point out this: his works are there and speak 
for themselves. Not as flatterers therefore, but 
in a friendly sense, and in the sense of those who 
respect the author and like his writings, we may 
say that there are faults in some of his works, 
and particularly in this last play of his—faults 
which lie on the surface and are therefore all the 
easier to remove—faults ‘which any man might 
bear to be told of, without resorting to those 
epithets that Mr. Reade is too fond of brandishing. 
Among these imperfections—porhaps the chief of 
all—is that habit of plain-speaking at any cost 
which is exemplified in Mr. Reade’s letter. That 
he has no intention of hurting or shocking, we 
can believe—indeed we are forced to believe it 
from the very fervour of anyer displayed by him 
on the first representation that he is hurting and 
shocking. But he should not only not intend, but 
he should not even appear tointend. A novelist 
and playwright of his calibre should keep clear of 
the” very atmosphere of suspicion. The double 
entendre—or what may be wrested into a double 
entendre—belongs to a much lower grade of art. 
When we meet it in the opera bouffe, in the 
French vaudeville, in the music hall comic song, we 
pass it by as being cf that particular order, and 
dismal!ly suited to that particular enjoyment. But 
in the great art-creators—in Bulwer, in Thackeray, 
in Dickena—the mere shadow of such a presence 
would startle; and it is not sufficient to inquire, 
Is the meaning really this? but rather, Can 
ribald people any way twist the meaning into 
this, and obtain a laugh out of it? Mr. Reade 
belongs to the aristocracy of art-producezs, and 
must accept the inconvenience of his position, 
What lower folk safely condescend to, he must 
disdain. If his habit of plain-speaking offends, 
why persist in it? He has no need to rely on 
such resources. He made his reputation by other 
means. He acquired his fame, not by calling 
spades spades no matter who shudders, but by 
the capacity for nervous des¢ription, by the 
exercise of delicate fancy, by the culture of a 
powerful inventive faculty—qualities which per- 
vade all his books and plays. Surely one can 
say this of Mr. Reade, and add that all this is 
marred by a desperate determination to allude to 


tioned—matters which are not necessarily im- 
moral, but which are gencrally inconvenant in the 
social circle,—surely one can say so much of Mr. 
Reade without being set down by him as a 
“malicious rival” a “fool,” a “coward,” and a’ 
“ liar.” 





PROFESSIONAL SHORTCOMINGS. — XIX. 





To tHe Epiror. 

Sr1r,—The moment people observe a feeling forced 
upon them by their natures, they at once commence 
to be somewhat anxious about the state of their 
health and to conclude there is something wrong— 
something disarranged and out of order. In the 
voice it is not so: people think Nature is wrong, 
and they are right ; so when they perceive what they 
are pleased to term a *‘break’’ and hear a change of 
hue, they conclude that no difference should be 
there. This break arises from Nature saying to 
these thoughtless ones, ‘‘ Have it yourjown way fora 
bit, my friends, but it shall be my way ultimately; ” 
and any jump or break is only caused by Nature 
saying ‘‘ Stop! it is my turn now.” She asserts her 
law over ignorance. 

Then we have our guides, who at once start on the 
assumption that the whole extent of voice should 
not only be of the same quality, which is true, but 
of the same hue, which is false ; thus we have a num- 
ber of men whose sole aim is to destroy this change of 
hue under the pretext of covering an imaginary gap 
and reduce the voice to one even monotonous series of 
tones. They cannot do this entirely but they do the 
nearest they can, and, what they call ‘ bridge over 
the break.’’ Now there is a joint but no break, and 
there is nothing to bridge over. Imagine for one 
moment medical men starting on the assumption 
that the finger should have one straight bone all 
down it, like a skewer through a leash of skylarks, 
and alleging that Nature made two breaks because 
she made two joints, and a fair idea of the position of 
some musicians may be formed. They can sing 
in the words of Pope,— 


‘*Let others creep by timid steps, and slow, 

On plain experience lay foundations low, 

By common sense to common knowledge bred, 

And last, to Nature’s cause through Nature led. 

All-seeing in thy mists, we want no guide, 

Mother of arrogance, and source of pride! 

We nobly take the high priori road, 

And reason downward, till we doubt of God: 

Make Nature still encroach upon his plan ; 

And shove him off as far as e’er we can ; 

Thrust some mechanic cause into his place ; 

Or bind in matter, or diffuse in space.” 

The opinions of these men cannot stand for one 
moment before the penetrating and truthful eye of 
science; these men make the voice somewhat 
similar to the sky in the district where I reside: it 
is man’s sky not, God’s—one continuous dull leaden 
grey with only a gleam of God’s glory shining in 
fitful glimmers through the long-drawn gloom. 
This error, then, which most adopt in teaching, I 
will support no more, but do my uttermost to 
destroy, by refuting the premiss and disproving the 
conclusion. 

The following passage from ‘‘ Modern Painters,” 
which I give in full, will help to illustrate the case: 
‘I wish now to speak of those great principles of 
chiaroscuro, which Nature observes, even when she 
is most working for effect; when she is playing 
with thunderclouds and sunbeams, and throwing 
one thing out and obscuring another, with the most 
marked and artistic feeling and intention, even 
then she never forgets her great rule, to give both 
the deepest shade and lightest light in small 
quantities; points of the one answering to points 
of the other, and both vividly conspicuous, 
and separated from the rest of the landscape. 
And it is most singular that this separation, 
which is the great source of brilliancy in nature, 
should not only be unobserved, but absolutely 
forbidden, by our great writers on art who are 
always talking about connecting the light with the 
shade by imperceptible gradations. Now so surely 
as this is done, all sunshine is lost, for imperceptible 
gradation from light to dark is the characteristic of 





matters which folk would rather have unmen- 


I 
seape, shadow. Nature's principle of getting light ig 
the direct reverse, She will cover her whole land. 
seape with middle tint, in which she will haye as 
many gradations as you please, and a great many 
more than you can paint; but in this middle tint 
she touches her extreme lights, and extreme darks 
isolated and sharp, so that the eye goes to them 
directly, and feels them to be keynotes to the whole 
composition. And although the dark touches are 
less attractive than the light ones, it is not because 
they are less distinct, but because they exhibit 
nothing ; while the bright touches are in parts where 
everything is seen, and where in consequence the eye 
goes to rest. But yet the high lights do not exhibit 
anything in themselves, they are too bright and dazzle 
the eye; and having no shadow in them cannot 
exhibit form, for form can only be seen by shadow 
of some kind or another. Hence the highest lights 
and deepest darks agree in this, that nothing is seen 
in either of them ; that both are in exceedingly smal] 
quantity, and both are marked and distinct from the 
middle tones of the landscape, the one by their 
brilliancy, the other by their sharp edges, even 
though many of the more energetic middle tints may 
approach their intensity very closely.” (Vol, i, 
sect 2, chap. 3.) 

One would almost think Dr. Ruskin were writing 
of the voice instead of writing on the art of painting; 
the very terms he uses are so essentially musical 
terms that the whole passage as it stands can be 
transferred as an unintentioned, and thus more 
forcible, satire on the art of teaching song. The 
proper mode of training to overcome any apparent 
difficulty of the joint class is to first find out where 
Nature has determined the change shall be, draw the 
line between two semitones and train upwards from 
below to that line, and downwards from above and 
Nature will gradually settle herself; so that a change 
of hue will be apparent running upon an under equal 
quality, and there will be no bungle in transition 
from one part to the other. There is a principle 
of contradiction in effect underlying a law of 
similarity. Then those hasty-pudding men, who 
try a general system of amalgamation, are pleased 
to adopt the word “break” to enable them to 
usurp the position of instructors to their God 
and improvers on his Creation: they maintain 
in fact, if not in word, that we are crippled for their 
ingenuity to provide a remedy! Now would they 
think thus if they were not paid? That is, would 
they believe and propagate the views they do if they 
could not get; money by so doing? What I wrote 
five years ago on this word I reiterate hero; “The 
word ‘ break’ as applied to the voice is an invention 
of ignorance, giving to airy nothings a local habits. 
tion and a name, to deceive the public and allure 
the unwary.” So far as the public are concerned 
the basis of this misunderstanding is found in the 
evil influence of speech as pointed out, so I hope 
that when I have written my name to this I shall 
have signed the death-warrant to that word—a word, 
the fosterer to fraud, and the ruin of many trustful 
ones. 

Now it will be seen why I wrote; words cannot 
express feelings but can only define them; sound 
expresses feeling, and the neutral ground where 
speech joins music is found, in what we call “ Inter- 
jections ;” as Cobbett says, “ These are not words, 
because they have no definite meaning. They ar 
mere sounds.” Being so, Nature has provided in each 
voice, properly emitted, a hue which expresses 8 def 
nite feeling where such expression is unvarying, bat 
in such part where all and every kind of expression 
may be needed—feelings of the most varied, or of 
the most opposite character, or even nO 
expression of feeling, it must be apparent that the 
hue should be neutral, for any positive tone 
exercise a detrimental influence, and impede our 
freedom of will; consequently false production msy 
be as obnoxious to a performer as the Old Man 
of the Sea was to Sinbad. In the lowor parts ot 
the voice we always require repose, hence & hue 
descriptive of this is there given; for example, sad 
one would say, “I am very glad to see you" ® 
the double D. Again—and this is the part og 
this fact is most striking—the high lights, # 
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presented to a listener, passion and fervour embodied 
in their hue irrespective of such words as may be 
attached thereto. No one would say, ‘‘ How do you 
do?” on the top B flat. Such is the characteristic 
of the top part of each of those three voices I have 
instanced. I know perfectly well what I am writing ; 
and I know how this lays me open for thoughtless 
men to produce quotations from writers of repute; 
but I am not responsible for musicians not know- 
ing the natural laws governing the instrument 
for which they have written; there is internal 
evidence in Mozart, for instance, that he has done 
the next best thing that a clever man could do, and 
written for special voices as he found them, not 
treated the voice abstractedly, as Bellini has ofttimes 
done. There is also to be considered the modifying 
jnfluences arising from sound produced in its 
secondary modes ; but this I want to keep separate. 
Then I may finish about the joints of the voice by 
stating that the best thing a teacher can do is to 
find out where these changes of hue occur, and 
endeavour not to alter or amalgamate them by 
imperceptible gradations, but to fix them perma- 
nently in their respective localities asa law. There 
shall be no bridge and no difficulty. Chemists 
inform us that the properties of the diamond and of 
coal are identical. This to the vulgar mind would 
appear impossible, because the perception of these 
induces so great a belief of contrast that ‘‘ sense” 
denies truth. Soit isin the voice. To a casual 
listener a great difference undoubtedly exists within 
the compass of these three registers and a correspond- 
ing difference in conformity is at once inferred, 
hence the visionary and wild hypotheses which 
have from time to time been published. I have 
pointed out that the difference between the lower 
and middle registers, or as we may truer call them, 
the register of repose and the neutral register, 
solely arises from the change in the point of 
impact. Now for the top part—the register of 
motion. This is Mdlle. Tietjens’, I think, and Mr. 


Reeves, I know, begins in E = =F in Mr. Rigby 


this E is included in the central part, and the 
register begins on F, in Mr Sentley on C. The 
late Mr. Weiss never truly fixed or understood this, 
80 sometimes he considerably marred his per- 
formance by carrying up the central part too high, 
beyond its just reinforcement. The F in ‘“ The 
Wolf,” Ican call to mind, and many other instances. 
Signor Mongini, too, is a good instance of how a 
man may carry up the middle mode of production 
to too high a range. Well, we have got Mr. 
Santley’s book and we know his voice, so I will 
take that. He calls this top part “falsetto ;” we 
others do not call that part of his voice “ falsetto,” 
but the public call it ‘chest’ voice; instance the 
high G in “Oh, ruddier that the cherry.”’ I have 
never heard his production called falsetto, not-even 
by Signor Nava, but I have heard a production, 
hereafter to be remarked upon, so nominated 
by him. I have always heard this production 
spoken of in Italy as. ‘*La voce chiusa,” 
closed voice. I know not why, save it be on 
the “Iueus a non lucendo” principle. There is 
nothing closed about it, but these sounds of Mr. 
Santley and others, are the identical notes below 
reproduced by another admixture of wind and reed, 
yet still the same mode to get the centre is 
Yo have the top. All these notes which are 
tilled “chest” by the public, and which have 
0 clarion a ring upon them, are produced by the 
lurynx sinking—that can be felt—and the point of 
impact thereby becomes farther back. The extra 

t is owing to a greater consumption and 
Tesistance of air: that can be gauged, so that we may 
ty these high notes are of necessity in every voice, 
ind are produced on the principle of the Scudamore 
‘eans. A great natural reason for this mode af pro- 
tien in the higher tones presents itself to us; and 
*18 this: we don’t want to direct the attention of a 
to the compass we have, but we want to 
over it without presenting an impression of 
ce, and so awakening an idea of space. 
equently by this entirely natural law of pro- 

We get a kind of dual reinforcement for the 
Part of voice, thus hiding by the greater volume 


traverse 


less than an octave, instead of greater than one, as is 
too often the case in falsely produced voices. We 
do not want our voices to be like a sugar-loaf, 
narrowest at the top. There is also this to be 
noticed, physically, high E is farther off the 
note immediately underneath it than the fifth 
note below. I could give quotations from Dr. 
Wyllie’s experiments which would corroborate 
me, but my statements will, I think, suffice. Now 
it will be seen why I insisted on true adjust- 
ment for the central notes as a condition on which 
the future and unknown would depend. I have 
little to add to this, except to warn pupils, gentle- 
men especially, as having greater lung power, not to 
force up the voice, the high notes must slip out 
almost unconsciously; no vertical tension, no 
volitional force, no tightness round and underneath 
the jaws. The mode of study I pursue is this: I 
make pupils revert to the position of the first 
diagram, March 15th, and give the sound of the 
lowest vowel to try and trick the larynx into 
a lower position, thus the sound becomes directed 
into the pharynx, and owing to the great speed 
of transit in the air it impinges with greater 
force; and, in the female, owing to her conformity, 
induces thoughtless ones to give the term “ head” 
to this portion of laryngical sound. ll soprani 
sfogati, all contralti, all tenori robusti, all baritoni 
and bassi, should have these three registers each 
produced as I have‘described. For voices of a leggiero 
character the secondary mode of production here- 
after to be explained can be used. I think Mr. 
Santley’s division between B and C is too low asa 
law, although good for him. I never heard a baritone 
change so low: Signor Cotogni and Signor Mendioroz 
both sing D forward. It seems to me that Mr. 
Santley has scarcely as high a palate as should be, so 
that his tone below the B is not as good as could be 
wished—it is perfect as production from his con- 
formity—so as he has so much air below he wisely 
prefers to carry down the upper tone (which must be 
the best in all voices properly emitted), thus always 
causing the hue to tinge his subject: even when he 
sings of love he is the warrior lover. 

I have heard of masters in Italy giving the i (¢) as 
the vowel for the high tones, and I believe it is 
sometimes so employed in England; but that is 
wrong; an impression of length of compass greater 
than the existent one is provoked, and a correspond- 
ing feeling of surprise induced in a listener. We 
want a great compass to sound natural not un- 
natural. Instance the high D flat on the word 
“Si” in the “ Huguenots” as sung by Signor 
Vizzani.—I am, Sir, truly yours, 

Caar.es Lunn. 

Edgbaston, April 17th. 
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MUSIC-HALLS v. THEATRES. 





To tHe Eprror. 

Srr,—As I have given notice of trial in Mr. 
Conquest’s case and the cause may very shortly be 
heard, I wish it to be plainly understood that after 
paying the considerable expenses the theatres 
have put me to, I shall, should I succeed in these 
actions, give the remainder of the money re- 
covered (£100 in each case) to charities, and 
sincerely hope and fully expect that will be at 
least £600. 

I append a list of the actions brought, and have 
only to add that the one against Mr. Hollingshead 
has been abandoned, because that gentleman has 
not onlf¥ given me assistance in endeavouring to 
get the law altered, but has subscribed to the 
Music Hall Defence Fund set on foot to combat 
the petty tyranny of the theatres.—I am, your 
obedient servant, M. Srers. 

Proprietor of the Oxford. 

List or Actions.—John Hollingshead, Gaiety 
Theatre, 1; John Douglass, Standard Theatre, 4; 
W. Charman, Amphitheatre, 2; Samuel Lane, 
Britannia Theatre, 2; Benjamin Oliver Conquest, 
Grecian Theatre, 1; Benjamin Webster, Adelphi 
Theatre, 1; Maurice Abrahams, East London 
Theatre, 1; total actions, 12. 








Mopmg. Tactron1.—In alluding to this lady's re- 
turn to England, the Echo considers it remarkable 
that in every career freely and fully opened to their 
efforts, women have been eminently successful. 
Though the avenues of science have been closed 
to them by their general exclusion from the 
benefits of higher education, accounting for their 
inferior success as musical composers, they have 
in the execution of music won the bighest 
honours. Probably no living man has a fame so 
extended as that of Adelina Patti, or could com- 
mand so large a payment for his labour. The 
carte de visite of this prima donna is met with in 
African border towns and out-of-the-way corners 
of Asia, where European statesmen are nobodies, 
and only one or two sovereigns notorious. The 
same may be said of a lady equally prima donna in 
her profession, who after years of absence in which 
her famous name has become a tradition, has now 
returned to England. That Madame Taglioni, 
the great danseuse—in days when stage-dancing 
was deservedly in much better repute than at 
present—is in England, will be a surprise to 
many. If, as is intimated, she comes, condescend- 
ing from her high fame to give occasional lessons 
in dancing, she is not likely to want pupils, for 
among the dancers of the rising generation it will 
be a boast to say that they were taught by one 
whose name is famous after a close retirement in 
domestic life of more than a quarter of a century. 
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the actual height of the pitch. “An octave sounds 
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HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
T treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 

It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 
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if LIST OF PRICES. er 
fl : 
i i 4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches .,.......s000 8 8 O 

: i i 5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches .........s..00004. 1010 0 
6 Octayes, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches ......sssssessesseees 1318 0 
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CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 








CRAMER’S 
INDIAN 


| GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
H is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
| the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistanc 
b than the usual metal plate. 


i? : 

iii, The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T, 8. Hammon, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts 

\ dl Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 

i: ‘I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or Wo 
hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart wi hout springs 


{ ‘ for fifty miles, on a fearful road,” 


CRAMER'S FIANOFORTEH GALLERY. 


(THE LARGESL IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 
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28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


84 GUINEAS, 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


65 GUINEAS, 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut, 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action, Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 


hitherto made. 
: . ————— 
desi 90 GUINEAS. 
cross SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
sevell In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
t has £9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
: *,” The same full quality and body of tone is 
stance obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
Which so often acts as.a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms, 
istricts —-- 
110 GUINEAS. 
x0 or tW0 BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
spring? In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 


£10 10s. Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO, LIMITED, 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 

907 & 209, REGENT STREET, W:' 





CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


No. 1. 
£12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System: 
£210s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£3 3s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s, PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTHRS. 


No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*," The additional size and power of this No. 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 


No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 
£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS, 


*,* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 








109 & 201, REGENT STREET W: 


—— 


CRAMER &CO.’S 
HARM ONIUM S. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 


FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNDUT, £5 5s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
CRAMER'S on <) HARMONIUM.,. 
2. 


0. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s.; 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
: Five Octaves. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
No. 8 


0. Oo. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs, 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator, 


oO. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 
Expression, 
Tremolo. 


Forté, 
Petite Expression. 
And be Regulator, 
5 


0. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 


Forté. 


Eight Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression, 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté, 
And be Regulator, 
6 


o. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 


WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute, Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté, 
Sourdine. 


0. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42, 
Sixteen Stops, 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois, Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, . 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With — Action. 


o. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 


Tremolo, Clarinette. Cor Anglais, 

Musette. Flute. Bourdon, 

Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 

Forté. sion, Basson, 

Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 

Fifre. Expression, Sourdine. 
With Knee Action, 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 


Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 
Tremolo, Flute. Clarion, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion, orté, 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine, 

With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76, 
Twenty-four Stops. (Iwo Keyboards.) 


Forté, Fifre, Clairon. 
Voix Celeste.  Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux, Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son, 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





CRAMER AND CO, LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





199 & 201, BEGENT STBEBT, Wi 
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CRAMER, WOOD & CO.'S 
NEW VOCAL LIST. 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 
The Choice, in E flat andG ......... 00seuuensaeenasedeas 
Thoughts! (Soprano) ....sesseveseees cdovetedeeedvesene 
SND ictscavesnsnceseces venaa idcaieueaena aaa 
BOs ccccccceceess éoveeusesnet Jeaeccsaseveresesoere 
BNO BAG 60 ccccicavecne ptheicetebewabe ender seeeernes 
Friends 4... Coccccccees -Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 


LOUISA GRAY. 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In E flat andG.... 
Inder the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor)... scsscscctectedercvees 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) ..ssseseveeees 
My old love, ‘‘ Remembrance”... ..cessesesseors 
MISS PHILP. 
The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff) .... 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ....cssccsveeevseveces 
Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 
ALFRED PLUMPTON. 
The Trooper. (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ........ ovecncccsede 
The Wanderers. (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ...... Dovcbosete 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 
HENRY SMLRT. 
The Reindeer Bells, Song. (Baritone).....csseveeseeseees 


eheeeeeeene 


Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tonor) ......ccccoceecevervedoor 

The Land of the SettingSun. Duet. (Mezzo-Sopranoand Tenor) 

Autumn Winds. Duettino. (Soprano and Contralto) ...... 

Angel of Sleep. Song. (Medium Compass).......sseeeees- 

Southern Cross. Trio. (Two Sopranos and Contralto) .....+. 
Mrs. HARVEY (of Ickwell-Bury). 


Gong of the Water Nymphs ...ccccccvccdcccccvcvccetovecs 
Maying ...... obeees Covccece evcere TETTTILITT LTTE TT 
Dm faithful to thee. ...ccccsecceses Co ccecedeccedecedeoone 


Three very pretty songs, suitable for Ladies. 
CIRO PINSUTI. 
Leave us not. Poetry by Mns. Hemans. (Soprano) ..s.s- 


Good Night...... ccc ccGdttO cocccccs TeTTTY TIPE LTT 
Water Tass ..cccccces GN: acabciiesdvceeedue eotevcccee 
© ye VOICES GONE 2000s GIbtO crcccccceveces ceeceesecetode 
England's dead........ MS ncstacdvcquaeeusthereeceetoes 
The Stream set free ....ditto ......... a0 bc8WO babel conte 


The above six songs, dedicated to Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, 
are among the most successful compositions by this cele- 
brated composer. 


@ I heard a voice, in D and B flat. (Tenor)........ ve eeeeeees 
The Owl, in A and G minor ........ eoccccceoveccces coccce 
The Swallow, in A flat and B flat.......ee.e00- ere ee 

W. F. TAYLOR. 
The Flower and the Star ........ TETTTTTTTETITI TTT TTL 
Damask Roses...... eeteseces otvovcctedeseeseeresusetite 
O list to the Song-bird ............ Ceeccesdevcescoss obees 


The above songs, by the composer of ‘I heard a Spirit Sing,” 


are melodious and simple, and of moderate compass. 
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OFFENBACH. 


The Dream Voyage, from * Les Bavards”.yysseeseeeeceeees 

Godinette’s Lesson .....ccceceedittOrcsecccsecccecceeees 

In the South, “ C’est L’Espagne,” ditto. French and English 

WOPKS i cecccvcccccccccccvccssevecevevedesccvccosin 
GIOVANNI SCONCIA. 

I said to my Love. (Illustrated) ..sevesocesecescveveedsees 

O give me back the golden dayS .ssecccetevccecescsceveces 


JOHN BLOCKLEY, Jun. 
PENA cchcunsedacdseienesovseetnnesseeseekenseatedinas 
BS TORI isin's.v's.0n.s-0040000eneeedsCacsdeoncioneesssbees 
Far out at Sea ........ $06 004000Reb ances tepeeesshonsienes 


O river, run far, “ Forsaken” ....cccccossccccccccccccces’s 


NEW FAVOURITE SONGS BY WELL-KNOWN COMPOSERS, 


Ah! shun me not. (Sung by Signor Foli) ......E. Reynorr 
Brilliant Eyes (Der Schénsten Augen)......+++++++-+STIGELLI 
Curfew, The ....ccccccscccccccceccceccccccesOs We SMITE 
Dreams of Home ..cccccccccccscccccvcccccocclis Ly HIME 
Ever there! Sacred Song.. Written and Composed by Linnzat 
Fairies’ Flight. (Sung by Miss Helen D’Alton) ....0. Horn 
Kiss me under the Mistletoe. (AChristmas Song). J. L. Harrox 
Knight and the Maiden, The ........+s++++e+++K RIVENALL 
I’m thine for ever. (Sung by Mr. Arthur Byron) ....Fonrstzr 
Infant’s Burial, The. (Sung by Miss Enriquez)..A. WurtLey 
I strolled one Summer Evening. Song. Written and 
Composed by Anniz Epmonps 

Toy will come To-morrow....++seeeeseeeeeeseseeds DP. MONE 
My Sweet Annette. (Illustrated with portrait of Mdme. 
Monbelli) ....cccsccscscsscccccescseseeveeA, LEBEAU 
Peace, itis I! Sacred Song......ssseeeeeeeeed+ P. KNIGHT 

A most impressive setting of Dr. Neale’s words. 

She sleeps! my Lady sleeps. (Tenor) ....James F. Simpson 
Young Mountaineer. (Sung by Mr. Whitney)..A. RanpEGcER 


NEW ITALIAN AND FRENCH SONGS. 
La Farfalla, ‘Le Papillon.” Canzone....ee+.++++A. MaTox 
Sung by Mdlle. Marie Marimon. 
La mia buona Annetta, ‘Ma mie Annette” ......A. Lebzav 
Sung by Mdme. Monbelli. 
NEW ITALIAN SONGS. 
Chio non t’ami. (Tenor) ....seeeseeseeseeee+eeA. Romitt 
BL HAO ccccccccccccrecccccccvccccccccccscccce Ne DOMCEEE 
NeMn ..ccccscccccccccccsecs Cc ccccsvcccecescce +++ Ditto 
Voi siete la piu bella..... canbqedneeseeys0ede ose 
Sit’amava. (Sung by Signor Bonacich) .......,G. Sanpgrvt 
NEW CAROLS. 
Cramer's Christmas Carols (Ancient and Modern) ......nott 
Ditto, Illustrated and gilt edgos....ss.sesseeeeeeeeeeesree I 
Many of the Carols in the above have never been included in 





any Collection hitherto published. 


LONDON : 


CRAMER, WOOD & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W.; 
Anv LAMBORN COCK & CO., 63, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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tr. uted and Published by Janne Swir7, of 55, King-street, Golden-square, in the County of Middlesex, at the printing-office of Swirt & Co., 65, King-street aforesaid.—Friday, 
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